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| Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, Georgia. 
| The courses of study include High School, Normal 
| School and College. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teachers. 
| Students come from all parts of the South. Gradu- 
ates have a fine record for successful work. 
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The President, Atlanta University 
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is the only magazine in America that is in open cooperation with the new Negro 
movement, that is definitely dedicating part of its effort to the development of inter- 
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subscribed to by the Marxian Institute in Moscow, that goes into fifteen countries 
in the world, and that is read by every sociologist of importance. 
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Editorials 


F anyone will take the pains to inquire into the 
matter he will find that the excessive death rate 

of Negroes, particularly in the backward regions of 
- the south, where, incidentally, most 
— of them live, has its roots in the 
as same remediable ignorance that af- 


flicted the white population just a few years before. 


a few months. Doctors of the 16th Century dis- 
coursed learnedly on the movements and contortions 
of demons whom they saw “frolicking and leaping 
out from the bodies of the possessed when they were 
exorcised.” The average life span was around 25 or 
30 years. 

We should not be surprised, therefore, when we 
find Negroes, where they are isolated from the 
movement of science, clinging with a blind faith to 
magical formulas, and showing the excesses common 
to all other untrained minds. Some of the younger 
Negro physicians have remarked the handicaps to 
their treatment of certain classes of southern Ne- 
groes, present in the persistent dependence of 
these upon various charms, concoctions and prac- 
tices based on magic and the supernatural. It is 
worth while here to quote from a letter of Dr. P. F. 
Anderson of New York to the Health Department 
of the city on this matter: 


“Ignorance, cherished superstitions and false knowledge 
often govern Negroes in illnesses and hamper recoveries. 
Young Negroes show patriarchal obeisance to the aged— 
the aged are, in a large measure, fatalists. They are 
willing to leave all to whatever their fate may be, the 
fatalism that has cursed the Orient for centuries. This 
fatalism exasperates the physician, for it ties his hands 
and tends to nullify his efforts.” 


These superstitions are taking a serious toll and 
obviously have more to do with the excessive death 
rate than most of the reasons given in the wild 
talk, even of men who are expected to know, about 
an inadequate physiological equipment. Not long 
ago our research department sought to get some of 
these binding superstitions current in the rural sec- 
tion of the south. To its collection some of the 
most illuminating were contributed by Dr. Leon 
Banov, the Health Officer for Charleston County, 
South Carolina. In these superstitious beliefs, some 
harmless, others positively dangerous, we can ob- 
serve the constant handicaps to the work of nature 
and the physician, in preserving life and health: 

Nine wood lice in a little bag around the neck of 
a baby will assist it in teething. 

Kill a young rabbit and rub the fresh brain on 
the baby’s gum to assist it in teething. 

In confinement cases the old-fashioned midwives 
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use ‘“dirt-dauber” tea, a concoction made from the 
peculiar clay in the nest of the “dirt dauber.” 

Fry an egg brown on both sides and place it on 
the abdomen of the mother to hasten labor. 

Place a Bible on the foot of the mother’s bed. If, 
in her paroxysms of pain she kicks it out of the bed, 
either she or the child will die; if the Bible remains 
in bed both will have good luck. 

On the third day after birth the mother must 
walk around her room three times for good luck. 

The dependence upon charms and amulets makes 
the work of the physician where, indeed, there is 
one, especially difficult in maternity cases. The 
practice of putting dried cobwebs on the umbilical 
stump of the new born child, frequently develops 
tetanus within a fortnight. Another practice is to 
tie the umbilical cord tightly to the leg of the 
mother so that she might pull on it in paroxysms of 
pain. 

A common remedy for many ills in vogue until 
very recently was “cockroach rum.” 

To get rid of warts tie a string around the wrist 
with as many knots as there are warts on the body. 
The warts will drop off as the string rots and drops. 

A leather band around the wrist will ward off 
“cramps.” 

In Louisiana it is a practice to cure rheumatism 
by tying a copper wire around the wrist. 

“Asafetida bags” worn around the neck, will ward 
off illness, and an “Irish” potato carried in the 
pocket will cure rheumatism. That is to say, if the 
potato dries up the sufferer will be relieved of rheu- 
matism; if it rots, the sufferer did not have true 
rheumatism. 

A Negro physician in Springfield, Illinois, was 
called in to treat the third child of a migrant family 
stricken with diphtheria. The other two had died 
only a few days apart. He found the child painted 
with blueing ‘“‘to keep away fevers.” This one the 
physician reached in time to save. 

It is only when these peoples are exposed to the 
science of medicine in its simple, easily assimilable 
form, thru the ministrations of sympathetic physi- 
cians and health officers who invade their isolation, 
or thru their own voluntary contact with the supe- 
rior advantages of the city, and particularly, north- 
ern cities, or thru the breaking of the hold of ig- 
norance as their children enter and advance in the 
schools, that these superstitions become weakened, 
and the mortality toll, in consequence, begins to fall 
off. There is nothing mysterious about the effect of 
these practices; nor is there anything hopelessly in- 
adequate about the constitutions of Negroes. That 
is why, contrary to the speculations of some of our 
population experts, their span of life has increased 
since the migration began. 

If there are those who still insist that the super- 
stition itself is evidence of a permanent and peculiar 
condition of backwardness, it might be recalled that 
fortune tellers, palmists and mediums are doing a 
flourishing business and their clients are not limited 
to Negroes. 


HE Spingarn Medal this year goes to Carter 
Goodwin Woodson, Ph.D., director of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History 

and Editor of the Journal of Negro 
The History. It is not often that an 
Spingarn award carrying formal recognition is 
Medalist so richly merited, for Dr. Woodson is 
one of the hardest worked men in the whole field 
of historical research. His has been the difficult 
task of rescuing from a threatened oblivion, records 
largely ephemereal and carelessly preserved, on a 
most important period of American history, and on 
one of the most significant experiences of this nation 
—its dealings with its Negro population. His re- 
searches, patiently, even ploddingly accomplished, 
have offered an historical background in Negro ac- 
complishment sufficient to confound the most ardent 
traducers of the race, but more important still, they 
have provided for Negroes themselves the historical 
continuity needed by every people for their own 
self respect. It will be difficult to measure the ex- 
tent to which he has contributed to the present 
surging of race pride within the Negro race. His 
text book on The Negro in Our History, now used 
in many schools, and rather widely read, can be ap- 
preciated by those who know the tendency common 
to many of our historians to ignore facts of Negro 
history which do not fit in comfortably with the 
prevailing racial dogma. He has worked with the 
passion of one who knows that he must retrieve 
much of his data from the tottering memories of 
survivors before they are blotted out from all record 
forever. To his credit are a half dozen or more 
valuable historical studies, from the first scholarly 
and appropriately restricted volume on The Educa- 
tion of the Negro Prior to 1863, to the compilation 
of Free Heads of Negro Families in the United 
States in 1830. 

In this most recent award the Spingarn Medal 
demonstrates anew its value and importance in 
marking the men who are making vital contribu- 
tions to our general advance. 


HE joint campaign of the National, New York 

City and Brooklyn Urban Leagues, to raise a 
$350,000 budget for a three year —_ Paw 
passed the $200,000 mark. e fina 

The Urban gate is now July 15th. Friends of 
League the organization need no particular 
Campaign solicitation or urging to draw their 
support in the completion of this budget. But for 
those not fully acquainted with its work it ought to 
be stated that beyond its regular programs this fund 
will enable the national organization to reach with 
needed local Leagues the remaining large cities, par- 
ticularly in the North and far West, which have 
experienced Negro population increases and as yet 
have developed no means for aiding the adjustment 
to the city. In the Pacific Coast cities — Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land and Seattle, practically no constructive social 
work programs have been attempted, despite the in- 
creasing demands of the Negro population. The 
work of existing locals can be strengthened and a 
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wider range given to the programs of the newly 
established Department of Industrial Relations with 
its national programs in a vital field. 

After this year the Department of Research will 
be without the subsidy of the Carnegie Corporation 
which has already extended its grant two and a half 
years beyond the original period. OpporTUNITY 
requires larger funds for its support and expansion. 
The fellowships in schools of social work for stu- 
dents will be increased by two. 

The local New York League will be permitted 
to extend its work beyond Harlem into the Colum- 
bus Hill section, and, with the Brooklyn League, 
into Queens Borough with its numerous small towns 
with growing Negro populations. In the budget 
are provisions further for a housing survey, an in- 
dustrial campaign and liquidation of the small 
balance of $5,000 on its newly remodeled building. 
The Brooklyn League will be able to establish for 
' the first time a well equipped industrial department 
and to extend its work with juvenile delinquents. 

These programs are required if the organization 
is to keep pace with the mounting demands of its 
clients, and they can be accomplished if its friends 
and supporters will do their share in making possible 
the work. The headquarters of the Urban League 
Campaign, we repeat for caution’s sake, is 8 East 
41st Street, New York City. 


HE decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the much discussed Curtis case, that 
property owners may at their wish, enter into con- 
tractual arrangements not to sell, 


Supreme  Jease or convey property to Ne- 
outs ae groes, cannot do otherwise than stir 
8 the apprehension of Negroes. To 


their acceptance of this final judg- 
ment from the highest tribunal there is small com- 
fort in the argument of the press that “it follows 
that Negroes may enter into similar agreements not 
to sell real estate on their streets to white folks.” 
For, in the first place they have not been permitted 
to get any property that anyone else wants very 
much. It is as if men entered into an agreement 
not to admit women into any occupations now held 
by them and called it a fair proposition because 
women could deny to men the occupations which 
they at present control. In the Greenville, S. C. 
News is a good statement of the argument in sup- 
port of the decision: 

“Tt is one of the most fundamental laws of nature that 
people of the same race draw together and apart from 
other races in the intimate contacts of life. The Negro is 
happier and better satisfied when he conducts his social 
life in an environment of his own race. The same is true 
of the white man, the red man, and the yellow man. Seg- 
regation in this sense is a natural instinct with all races. 
Ordinances based upon it are aimed to promote the great- 
est happiness of people of all races. They should—and 
we believe do—receive the sympathy of intelligent Negroes 
2 great a degree as they receive the favor of the 
whites.” 


But just as the fact is ignored that all “white” 
persons are not of the same race, or the same class, or 
temperament, or education, or culture, they overlook 


the most important fact that it would be difficult for 
Negroes to move anywhere in a city where there are 
not white persons, unless it is a city like Boley, 
Oklahoma, or Mound Bayou, Mississippi, where 
there are no white people at all. If, as the eminent 
attorneys in the case pointed out, it is unconstitu- 
tional for a state or a municipality to interfere with 
the freedom of whites and Negroes alike to buy or 
sell property, inferentially it is against public policy 
when this is done by private agreement. 

‘The revised statutes of the United States, Section 
1978 read thus: 

“All citizens of the United States have the same right in 
every state and territory as is enjoyed by white citizens 
thereof to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold and convey 
real and personal property.” 


Justice Sanford, who, incidentally, is from Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, has drawn a fine distinction. As 
the Brooklyn Eagle interprets it, “what cannot be 
done by state law or municipal ordinance can be 
done by private agreement”, and, the Springfield 
( Mass.) Republican corroborates by asserting that 
“private agreements of property owners, now seem 
to be the only legal way to attain the end that segre- 
gationists desire.” 

The vindication of the privileges of weaker 
groups frequently comes with the ruthless operation 
of the law itself. Sanctioning, as it does, restrictive 
compacts, it is now possible for residents successfully 
to oppose the use of sites by business, for bigoted 
groups to shunt off Catholics or Jews or Italians or 
red headed men as well as Negroes, if it so pleases 
them, and vice versa. And what a pretty muddle 
this policy can become. 


UR racial psychologists and magazine philos- 
ophers are kept busy these days explaining the 
paradoxical elements in the mad vogue of certain 
Negro creations. Not all of these 
creations are calculated to advance 
the culture of the world, but it is 
true that in most of them there is to be found the 
rich, vibrant intensity that a large part of the world 
seems to want. First it was music, then African 
art, then jazz, and now it is the Charleston dance. 
Within the past year this intricate dance has gath- 
ered to itself enough prestige to prompt several 
musical revue ladies to explain with most killing 
modesty how they originated it. Revelation has 
been carried back as far as the Negro maid, there 
to stop. City after city has held its Charleston con- 
test, and at a national tournament held in Chi- 
cago, attended by the mayor of Charleston, South 
Carolina, J. F. and Louise Sullivan, both white and 
very probably Celtic, were declared America’s 
Charleston champions. 

At the door of this dance has been laid a most 
astonishing list of benefits and evils. In several 
cities it has been barred for aesthetic reasons; in 
some other cities, not the least of which is Boston, 
it has been banned as a danger, not to morals, but 
to buildings. Dr. Joseph A. Interland, president of 
the Podiatrists Research Association holds it respon- 
sible for “an epidemic of flat feet’ and for ninety 
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per cent of the present day foot trouble. John 
Philip Sousa, renowned bandmaster, calls it “one of 
the evils of prohibition.” When George Williams, 
of Beloit, Wisconsin, was operated on a few days 
ago it was found that his alimentary canal had be- 
come tangled in four separate places. “The 
Charleston is dangerous,” was all that his physician 
had to say. But the vogue sweeps on. Smart so- 
ciety magazines like the New Yorker carry adver- 
tisements of private tuition in the Charleston dance, 
Coach Herrick of West Virginia University has in- 
cluded it in his training program for athletes, and 
the sedate Young Women’s Christian Association 
in Chicago has made it a part of its regular health 
education program. 

The fierce, irregular rhythms of the dance call 
into play every muscle. It has thus been found a 
boon to the obese and to those upon whom the years 
are bearing down with rolls of adipose tissue. It 
reduces, so its most ardent devotees assert. It reju- 
venates, so claim the elderly ones. The irregular 
swinging of arms and swaying of body to the same 
cadence, are, paradoxically enough, a tonic for per- 
sons suffering from fatigue, so say the physical cul- 
ture experts. It has fascinated old and young, the 
lowly and those in high places. It will be inter- 
esting to quote Miss May Cerf’s article in the 
H'orld magazine section of March 28th: 


“Pown at Palm Beach the elite of the winter colony are 
taking lessons two or three times a week in the dance said 
to nave been first essayed by stevedores on the docks of 
New Orleans. Two professional dancing masters, “Lucky” 
Roberts and Paul Bass are enjoying wide vogue at the 
Florida resort. Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, one of their 
pupils has become quite proficient in the complicated 
steps; Mrs. W. K. Dick, Mrs. Fred Frevlinghuysen and 
Mrs. E. F. Hutton are also ardent disciples of the art. 
Perhaps a hundred others whose names grace the social 
register are taking lessons.” 


More maligned and extolled than jazz it goes its 


Confession 


merry pace. And here is the paradox: It is a purely 
Negro dance, and yet they would claim that Ne- 
groes are the greatest imitators; it is not a vulgar 
dance or a sensuous dance—one cannot swing arms 
and legs wildly and at the same time be guilty of 
the most common dance hall evils. And again, no 
one as indolent as some people think Negroes are, 
can ever hope to learn this Negro dance. It contra- 
dicts a dozen popular and detractory notions about 
Negroes even tho this contradiction is accomplished 
in a light and flippant manner. Soon perhaps, it 
will have run its course. But as it followed Jazz 
it is in turn being followed by the vogue of the 
Blues, another creation of the Negroes. 


R. ERNEST SEVIER COX, author of 
White America published by the White 
America Society of Richmond, Virginia, “—_ called 
upon, in the preface to his argu- 
One Author’s ment for the repatriation to Africa 
Equipment of all Negroes now in the United 
States, to explain how he became so well informed 
on the race question. He studied for three years 
at the University of Chicago, and then travelled for 
six years, working in mines in Africa and Peru. In 
all, he spent two and a half years under ground 
“learning things at first hand.” The candor and 
naivete of this particular student are refreshing, in 
a world of dogmatic authorities. But, quite obvi- 
ously, these subterranean researches in Negro psy- 
chology while digging for gold cannot possibly have 
the least relation to American Negroes or even 
American problems. There is no objection to his 
digging gold, but most students will question the 
propriety of counting this time as field work on his 
thesis. 
A reprint of White America has just been made 
for distribution among members of Congress. 


By CountTEE CULLEN 


Awarded honorable mention—OPPORTUNITY Contest 


If for a day joy masters me, 
Think not my wounds are healed; 


Far deeper than the scars you see 


I keep their roots concealed. 


They shall bear blossoms with the fall; 
I have their word for this 


Who tend my roots with rains of gall, 


And suns of prejudice. 
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Three Scourges of the Negro 
Family ° 


By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


T is proposed here to 
discuss the effect of 
three social problems on 
the Negro: the present 
disorganization of family 
life; the problem of pov- 
erty; and the problem of 
health. But before be- 
ginning the discussion of 
these problems, it is nec- 
essary to call attention to 


Mr. Frazier in this article introduces a new 
and stimulating candor to the discussion of those 
very commonplace problems which impinge so 
heavily upon a vast and, for the most part inar- 
ticulate group of the Negro population. His atten- 
tion is turned to that group most easily forgotten 
by the race orators and too easily remembered by 
those who see only an unredeemable backward- 


ness in the Negro race. On the assumption that 


over 10 years of age 
gainfully employed were 
in domestic and personal 
services; and 45.2 per 
cent in agriculture. The 
immigrant group. with 
about the same percent- 
age of its population in 
gainful occupations are 
represented in the manu- 
facturing and mechani- 


four factors which ac- || before difficulties can be removed they must be cal industries to about 
centuate and give a par- recognized, he speaks of family disorganization the same extent as the 
ticular cast, as it were, where it exists, out of an experience as teacher, Negro in agriculture. 
to all problems affecting head of a school of Social Work in Atlanta, The decrease of 10.5 


the Negro. 
In the first place, the 
Negro is _ segregated 


problems. 


Georgia, and an unillusioned student of Negro 


per cent in agricultural 
pursuits and the increase 
of 6.2 per cent in manu- 


facturing and mechani- 


more or less throughout 
the country; and there 
are forces affecting the world in which he lives 
and over which he has no control. The second 
factor is the social history of the Negro which has 
given him an unique place in our commonwealth. 
This history is so familiar to most people that it 
does not need rehearsal here. Third, we need only 
to be reminded of the extent of ignorance among 
Negroes to see its special bearing on all his social 
problems. Ignorance, in the sense we use it here, 
refers not only to illiteracy and especially the mis- 
leading figures so often quoted. We refer to his 
lack of traditions, knowledge, and ideals which all 
people acquire by living in the social and physical 
environment to which they have become adapted. 
This lack of social intelligence on the part of the 
Negro is the natural consequence of his having to 
break away from the folk-ways and more so of an 
environment without time or opportunity to acquire 
those of the new environment. Even the fact of 
so great illiteracy in America where literacy is so 
necessary to normal living must give askew to the 
social problems of the Negro. The fourth factor 
which makes a special consideration of the Negro 
of pragmatic value is his economic position. 

This fourth consideration deserves some discus- 
sion. In one sense the Negro’s economic position 
which, as for instance among a large part of the 
agricultural population, approaches the condition 
of poverty, might be considered a part of the great 
problem of poverty. But we are concerned chiefly 
with his relation to the whole economic structure 
and the character of his economic life. According 
to the 1920 census, 22.1 per cent of all Negroes 


* A paper read before the National Urban League Conference in 
New York on February 3rd, 1926. 


cal pursuits from 1910 
to 1920 are both indications of a change in 
the character of some of the problems. We are 
still faced with the fact that 22.1 per cent—an in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent—are in domestic and per- 
sonal services; and the fact of even greater signi- 
ficance that nearly half of the working population 
is in agriculture. The latter represents two thirds 
of the entire Negro population. This background 
of the Negro group sketched in even so brief an 
outline will help our understanding of the social 
problems as they affect the Negro. 

We shall consider first the problem of the family. 
It has been touched by all the factors operating 
to destroy the semi-patriarchal family in America. 
But the strain on the integrity of the Negro family 
has been a double one. It was first burdened with 
250 years of promiscuous sex relations. This was 
what slavery gave in exchange for the polygamous 
institutions of Africa. On the other hand, just at 
the time the Negro was struggling to build up 
regulated sex relations, there were assaults upon 
the only marital relation according to which he 
could model his own family life. These influences, 
such as the growth of modern industrialism, the 
decay of religious control, urbanization and the 
larger freedom of women have all affected Negro 
families. It is not surprising that their family life 
without the support of custom and a venerated tra- 
dition, has tended towards instability, but rather 
that it has shown such vitality. While we appre- 
ciate the position of those who feel that because 
the Negro is not over-burdened with an outworn 
tradition he might contribute to a more rational 
attitude towards sex relations, it cannot be denied 
that at the present time the normal functioning of 
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the family is necessary in order to save us from 
many of our problems. 

Let us consider the economic forces which help 
to bring about the disintegration of Negro family 
life. Negroes are found in the poorest paid occu- 
pations. They form the great unskilled auxiliary 
to many skilled occupations. In the South where 
manual labor is still considered dishonorable for 
white men, Negroes who work with white men 
often appear ridiculously redunant. Thus, the fam- 
ily incomes of Negroes approach a very low sub- 
sistence level. During periods of economic depres- 
sion, he is often the most easily dispensed with. 
Many Negroes are employed in what we know as 
odd jobs. We see, therefore, that the family in- 
come which does not permit a reserve is even un- 
certain at that. With people living on such a level 
the slightest cessation of income brings a crisis in 
the family. Even the heads of families with more 
moral support than the head of the Negro family 
finds and has within himself, will often throw up 
the whole matter and desert. Those who deal 
with broken homes among Negroes have often at- 
tributed the frequency of desertion to some inher- 
ent lack of certain moral fibre. They have over- 
looked the tendency of all human beings to run 
away from unpleasant situations as well as the 
strain on the feeble sentiments which Negroes have 
acquired in social isolation. 

Another source of strain on the Negro home 
which is largely economic, is the high birth-rate. 
This high birth-rate among Negroes is a charac- 
teristic of all people on a low culture level. Many 
heads of Negro families in spite of their proverbial 
optimism, see only an untoward Providence piling 
up liabilities. A railroad ticket gives an easy re- 
lease. 

In the rural South where the majority of the 
Negroes live the agricultural system is unfavorable 
to a stable family life. The majority of Negro 
farmers are the poorest type of tenants. A precari- 
ous living is secured from year to year. Many of the 
farmers find themselves in debt constantly with 
more children to support. It is customary for many 
farmers to leave home after harvest and supple- 
ment their incomes by working in saw-mills with 
their labor camp and in the nearby cities. This 
practice has dated largely from the migrations dur- 
ing the World War. {There is much moving from 
farm to farm with little opportunity to make the 
home a true center of family life. The absence in 
the South of a real rural civilization is caused by 
the one crop system. The effect of the system upon 
family life is only one aspect of the problem. 


The migration of the Negro from the South has 
affected the family North and South. Social work- 
ers in the North have been burdened with the 
problems in the new environment. Such problems 
as housing, unemployment, health and crime have 
taxed their resources and ingenuity. This side of 
the picture is better known to Northern social 
workers than the Southern side. The migrations 
meant in many cases the loss of the father through 


death or desertion. In a survey I made recently 
of a rural community in Alabama I found about 
two thirds of the families without fathers. These 
families had lost the father through desertions and 
death during the migrations. Most of the families 
suffering the loss of the father were those on the 
lowest economic level. ‘The low economic status 
of these people was also responsible for the annual 
migrations of the fathers to the cities to supplement 
their family income. The present tendency is to 
seek employment in nearby Southern cities instead 
of long profitless journeys to the North. The 
migrations have also created in the Negro a habit 
to move about the country without any specific 
aim. There is an urban problem in the South 
which has been created by the constant migrations 
from the country to the city. It is just as acute 
as the Northern problems in some cases. 

Another economic factor helping the disorgani- 
zation of Negro family life is the large number 
of Negro women in gainful occupations. Accord- 
ing to 1920 census 38.9 per cent of Negro women 
of 10 years and over were gainfully employed. 
From the same source we learn that 44.9 per cent 
of colored women over 15 years of age employed 
are married. This figure does not include the 
widowed and divorced, who in many cases have 
family responsibilities. A study of the family status 
of bread-winning women in four selected cities by 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor showed the following situation which may be 
taken as typical for colored women in Southern 
cities. In Jacksonville, Florida, we find first that 
73.1 per cent of the married women employed who 
had husbands as bread-winners, were colored. Col- 
ored women made up 84.7 per cent of the married 
women with husbands not living with their families. 
Of more interest to us is the fact that 41.3 per 
cent of the 8,394 Negro women at work had chil- 
dren. Concerning the children of the remaining 
women with no children in the family circle we 
know nothing. We know how easy it is in South- 
ern cities especially for Negro women to place 
their children in the so-called orphanages. But 
statistics do not bring before us vividly enough the 
picture of the Negro home where the mother is 
forced to supplement the family income. It is only 
when we face the situation of hundreds of homes 
in every city where the children are locked out or 
in the house until the father or mother returns in 
the evening that we get a true picture of this sit- 
uation. 

From the economic factors descriptive of family 
life among Negroes we pass on to a brief mention 
of less apparent forces that cannot be overlooked. 
The first is the decay of religious control over 
family relations. I do not mean to imply that 
religious belief has been shaken to any considerable 
extent throughout the Negro population. I wish to 
call your attention to two ways that religious con- 
trol has been weakened. In the first place the 
church does not occupy as large a place as a source 
of social control as it did formerly. The spread 
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of education and general intelligence, and such in- 
fluences as the movies are now competing forces. 
Secondly, among Negroes who have migrated to 
cities, it is impossible for the church to keep a very 
close watch over behavior as in the country. More- 
over, in the city the church loses considerably among 
the younger Negroes the prestige it possessed in the 
country. While the country church tries in vain 
to enforce its restrictions upon certain forms of rec- 
reation, the city church admits its helplessness. 


Another insidious force against Negro family life 
which appears to me of importance is the large 
number of Negroes in domestic and personal ser- 
vices. I have special reference to those who work 
in hotels, clubs, and places of recreation. Negroes 
in such places observe white people not in the 
course of their normal life but mostly on holiday 
or parade. ‘These servants carry over into their 
everyday behavior many practices which are inimi- 
cal to normal family life. They often imitate 
standards of expenditure which are neither appli- 
cable to their economic or social position in their 
racial group. I admit this view of the effects of 
so many Negroes in this type of service to be based 
upon my own observations. 

Finally, I wish to mention another influence 
which must be considered in any attempt at the 
rehabilitation of the Negro family. This is the 
attitude of the courts and other white people in 
the South who deal with Negroes. You are doubt- 
less aware that there is still a general tendency 
in the South to scoff at regulated sex relations 
among Negroes. Typical of this attitude wa: the 
advertisement of a large white Baptist church which 
urged all the citizens to come out to a concert and 
enjoy the fun of a Negro wedding. They prom- 
ised a real exhibition of “nigger culture.” Even 
when problems of broken homes come before courts, 
the judges constantly refuse to take the marital re- 
lation seriously. Often the wife is dismissed with 
an intimation that the judge has no time to worry 
with such matters affecting Negroes. The sym- 
pathy of the court is more often with the desert- 
ing husband. 

In connection with the problem of the broken 
home we must not overlook the question of child 
welfare. We have already touched upon this and 
sufficient has been said to show the plight of the 
Negro child where family life is so unstable. To 
a certain extent we must recognize forces in our 
civilization which are changing the character of the 
family group and the nature of the home. Prob- 
ably the home will never again be the center of 
industry and recreation. In progressive communi- 
ties where there is an intelligent appreciation of this 
fact, social inventions are being used to afford an 
opportunity for the adequate expression of normal 
human impulses. I want to emphasize the fact 
that problems affecting child life are accentuated 
among Negroes because in many cases Negro chil- 
dren are denied the advantage of these social in- 
ventions. The Boy Scouts is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. In all of the states of the lower South 


Negro boys are not even allowed to form separate 
scout troops. To get playgrounds for colored chil- 
dren is often considered a triumph of interracial 
goodwill and Negro statesmanship. We gather fig- 
ures about delinquency of Negro children, while we 
leave them to take their first lessons in crime in 
street gangs in preparation for the chain gangs. 
Likewise with the Juvenile Court which was a so- 
cial invention for treating delinquent children ac- 
cording to our newer conceptions of individual re- 
sponsibility and human behavior. Yet the Negro 
child with his burden of ignorance and poverty of 
social tradition must answer for his behavior ac- 
cording to adults. Not only are most Southern 
cities without facilities for handling juvenile colored 
delinquents but in three Southern states delinquent 
Negro girls are either turned back upon society or 
sent to the chain-gang. There is not time to go 
into the disposition of young colored dependents who 
are passed around as souvenirs or placed in an or- 
phanage, probably to be used as a tool for exploiting 
sentimental white people. 

I have emphasized the problem of family disor- 
ganization because I feel it lies at the basis of many 
of the Negro’s problems. Take for example the 
high rate of illegitimacy among Negroes. While 
it is certainly correlated with poverty and ignor- 
ance, it cannot be denied that where there is a 
normal family life with its safeguards for the daugh- 
ters, the probability of illegitimacy is reduced to a 
minimum. This emphasis is given in no spirit of 
a sentimental lament. We must recognize the place 
of big economic forces which are to a large extent 
beyond our control. Yet the substitution of in- 
stitutional and other forms of control will be of 
little consequence as long as we permit the funda- 
mental social unit in our society to go to pieces. 

The second problem which concerns us is the 
problem of poverty. We have no exact figures 
on the extent of poverty among Negroes. Professor 
Ellwood believes that 50 to 75 per cent of all 
Negroes live on an economic level which should 
be designated as r»verty. The fact that in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where Negroes constitute 29 per 
cent of the population they furnish 84 per cent of 
the pauper burials; and in Charleston where they 
make up 52.8 per cent of the population they fur- 
nish 96 per cent, has been brought to the support 
of such a high estimate. Regardless of the val- 
idity of this estimate the testimonies of family wel- 
fare societies, poor wardens, churches and frater- 
nal orders all give color to the opinion that poverty 
is very widespread among Negroes. 

The problem of poverty seems to be fundamental. 
But when we examine the causes of poverty we 
find other more fundamental causes operative. 
Among these causes are ignorance, poor health, and 
the lack of certain social training. Only about 7 
per cent of the nearly 5,000,000 Negroes engaged 
in gainful employment are skilled and semi-skilled 
laborers. The great mass of them are in those 
forms of employment that are irregular and sea- 
sonal. While many persons are thoroughly ac- 
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quainted with urban poverty, they have little con- 
ception of rural poverty. Country life has been 
glossed over in somewhat the same manner as the 
primitive man of poetic imagination. We have al- 
ready referred to the low economic status of the 
Negro farmer in the South. Among such farmers 
there is real poverty. However strange it may 
sound many suffer for the lack of food, not to men- 
tion clothes. Attendance in the schools of the 
South is constantly affected by the poverty of the 
children. Many are kept away because of mal- 
nutrition and lack of clothes and illness resulting 
therefrom. 

The influence of the widespread poverty of Ne- 
groes cannot be traced in all of its ramifications. 
It affects the housing and health problem. We 
should note several other facts related to this prob- 
lem. While many observers see nothing but bad 
results in the long run in the Negro’s leaving the 
country to become a proletarian of the city, those 
who are acquainted with the rural background of 
many Negroes realize that adequate pay in cities 
will improve his social position fundamentally. We 
should also note the influence of Negro insurance 
companies which almost with a missionary spirit 
are getting Negroes to save a part of their income. 
This is saving many families from poverty which 
would normally have resulted from the loss of the 
wage earner. Finally it must be noted that the 
artificial restriction of the Negro to certain occu- 
pations without reference to ability is a distinct 
economic loss to his group. 

The problem of health, which we shall consider 
next, is generally classified as one of the major 
social problems. Sickness stands out conspicuously 
as the cause of family disorganization and the loss 
of economic efficiency. This is of special impor- 
tance in the case of the Negro who is constantly 
burdened with poor health, bordering on total dis- 
ability. In spite of this burden the Negro has in- 
creased in this country and the conclusions drawn 
from military examinations and experiences are that 
the Negro is a better physiological machine than 
the white man. Moreover indications are that the 
Negro is making headway against his high death 
rate. From 1910 to 1922 his death rate for the 
whole registration area decreased from 24.1 per 
1,000 to 15.7. The decrease for Negroes was 12 
per cent greater than that for whites. The most 
significant decrease was for tuberculosis. “In 
1911,” acording to the Negro Year Book, “tuber- 
culosis was responsible for 418 deaths for each 
100,000 colored persons insured in the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. In 1922, the rate 
was 244 or 42 per cent less.” The case of syphilis 
presents a less encouraging picture. The death rate 
from syphilis, locomotor ataxia and general paral- 
ysis of the insane of those insured in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company showed an in- 
crease from 1911 to 1923 among the white of 9.4 
per cent among the colored of 89.7 per cent. It 
is possible that part of this enormous increase among 
Negroes can be attributed to better diagnosis. Sta- 


tistics of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany indicate that the life expectancy of the Negro 
has increased five years since 1912. The success- 
ful struggle against disease is especially significant 
in view of the meagre resources the Negro has at 
his disposal to conserve his health. ‘The public 
health program scarcely touches the Negro in the 
South. The mass of Negroes still depend upon 
the quackeries of ignorant white doctors and the 
magic of Negro midwives. Negro doctors are de- 
nied an opportunity to increase their efficiency by 
clinical practice even with colored patients. These 
are some of the obstacles that stand in the way of 
further advances in health. 

The other side of the health problem has to do 
with mental dificiency. While the Southern states 
as far as I know provide for the Negro insane, 
I do not know of any state that gives any atten- 
tion to the feebleminded. The fact that the Negro 
lives largely in the rural South, the feebleminded 
can be employed on the farm and in simple tasks 
on the roads. They have multiplied doubtless be- 
yond what a sound social policy should have per- 
mitted. They have made a large contribution to 
the number of criminals. The result of the ab- 
sence of social control of the feebleminded is illus- 
trated by the case of a feebleminded Negro boy 
who was lynched. He had the habit as he went 
about grinning of addressing all women. The 
tragedy occurred when he addressed a white 
woman. 

A final mention should be made of the effect 
of the health problem on family life. The high 
death rate among Negroes surely removes a large 
number of wage earners from the family. The 
loss of the wage earners brings a profound crisis in 
the Negro home. As a rule it means the breaking 
up of the family. The older children enter em- 
ployment prematurely and the younger children are 
scattered in orphanages of doubtful standing or 
among neighbors who exploit them more often than 
they give them a chance in life. 

The chief need of the Negro, as I see it, is 
socialization. ‘This involves at least an elementary 
education which will give him an understanding 
of his social and physical environment. He needs 
such knowledge as will enable him to function as 
an individual capable of self-direction. In order to 
do this he must be able to make a living and keep 
himself in sound health. If the Negro family can 
be made a functioning social unit, it will secure the 
child this training as far as there are schools and 
other available resources. I do not mean to mini- 
mize the importance of the Negro school with its 
intelligent leadership which furnishes the leavening 
for the masses. The Negro school, because of its 
unique role in the socialization of the Negro, re- 
quires even more than white schools a visiting 
teacher or some organization to link it up with the 
home life of the child. In such matters as sound 
hygiene the school makes a more valuable con- 
tribution than the average Negro home. When 

(Continued on page 234) 
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The Tragedy of Pete 


By Joseruw S§. CoTrer 


Awarded Third Prize—OPPORTUNITY Contest 


There was a man 

Whose name was Pete, 
And he was a buck 

From his head to his feet. 


He loved a dollar, 
But he hated a dime; 
And so was poor 
Nine-tenths of the time. 


The Judge said “Pete 
at of your wife?” 
And Pete replied: 
“She lost her life.” 


“Pete,” said the Judge, 
“Was it lost in a row? 
Tell me quick, 
And tell me how.” 


Pete straightened up 
With a hic and a sigh, 
‘Then looked at the Judge 

Full in the eye. 


“O, Judge, my wife 
Would never go 
To a Sunday dance 

Or a movie show. 


“But I went, Judge, 
Both day and night, 

And came home broke 
And also tight. 


“The moon was up, 
My purse was down, 

And I was the bully 
Of the bootleg town. 


“I was crooning a lilt 
To corn and rye 

For the loop in my legs 
And the fight in my eye. 


“I met my wife; 

She was wearing a frown, 
And catechising 

Her Sunday gown. 


“Oh, Pete, O Pete” 
She cried aloud, 

“The Devil is falling 
Right out of a cloud.” 


“I looked straight up 
And fell flat gown, 
And a Ford machine 
Pinned my head to the ground. 


“The Ford moved on 
And my wife was in it; 
And I was sober 
That very minute. 


“For my head was bleeding 
My heart was a-flutter; 
And the moonshine within me 
Was tipping the gutter. 


“The Ford, it faster 
And faster sped 

Till it dipped and swerved 
And my wife was dead. 


“Two bruised men lay 
In a hospital ward— 
One seeking vengeance, 
The other the Lord. 


“He said to me: 

‘Your wife was drunk, 
You are crazy, 

And my Ford is junk.’ 


“T raised my knife 
And drove it in 
At the top of his head 
And the point of his chin. 


“O Judge, O Judge, 

If the State has a chair, 
Please bind me in it 

And roast me there.” 


There was a man 
Whose name was Pete, 
And he welcomed death 
From his head to his feet. 
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Sand 


By JoHN MATHEUS 
Awarded First Prize for Personal Experience Sketches. 


FEARED to count the years. Like some 

woman trembling for the perpetuity of her van- 
ishing youth and knowing absolutely that the charms 
which once attracted are fading, I began to dread 
time. From seventeen to thirty-five! So long from 
seventeen to thirty-five, so short from thirty-five to 
seventeen ! 

And what about the accomplishments, the great 
deeds, the wonderful record? Thus I thought as I 
walked the boards of Atlantic City’s great pageant 
way. I saw the whitecapped waves rushing non- 
chalantly to the shore—ceaselessly. The blue water 
stretched away and away forever. 

Then I remembered the bathers on the beach. 
Great crowds of humanity, men and women of all 
races, creeds and conditions, Jews, Italians, Ne- 
groes, Japanese—why enumerate? 

And on the board walk an ever moving river of 
humanity, passing by. It was a visualization of 
Bergson’s philosophy that life moves on like a river, 
vitalized into motion by an irresistible “élan vital.” 

Young men, ogling the shapes of women; old 
men, roués, madly rioting in the forms of girls; 
women, watching the dresses of other women; men 
in clerical garb and grave demeanor, thinking per- 
haps of the evils of dress, fit subject for a Sunday 
text. There are fun makers, enjoying holiday. 
Gay youth, lustless, enthralled by the contagion of 
the frolic. Children, playing at ball and jumping 
the waves or covering themselves in the sand. 

There were beautiful girls with ravishing lips and 
eyes, covered by the white, clean sand; there were 
old women with flabby cheeks and dull, bored eyes, 
covered by the sand; there were young men, with 
shining hair and smooth-as-baby faces, hiding their 
glistening muscles in the sand, and old men, with 
bald heads and fat pounches, hiding their shriveled 
muscles in the sand. The irrepressible giggle of 
shop and office girls on vacation festivity, the mirth- 
ful shout of little children, the hoarse bass of joking 
men, rise from bodies concealed in the warm, white 
sand. 

A few days, a few years, and how many of these 
same atoms of human life will be hidden in the 
warm bosom of the dark earth forever? But what 
a joy killing thought! Yet why ignore it? Why 
drink the drug of pleasure to forget the great Real- 
ity? The bodies shall be hidden and life, will it 
find a brighter shore, a cleaner, whiter sand ? 

On the board walk the parade goes on. A sea 
of humanity, waves of faces, gazing restlessly on the 
Atlantic ocean; waves of water never resting. How 
transient, how futile and puny the human sea! How 
grand, how immeasurably and inexpressibly wonder- 
ful that fitful sea, the salt sea, turbid, everlasting! 
Yes, it will be roaring when all that mortal ocean 
is melted into nothingness and I am gone. 


Up above the board walk tower the hotels. Their 
lofty pinacles, like young mountains, piece on piece, 
form the jagged sky line of that city of pleasure. 
Piles upon piles of dollars they represent and toil. 
Their furnishings are the last word of luxury. 
Their velvet rugs and damask hangings, their downy 
couches and regal trimmings enfold beauty and 
splendor, loveliness and glory of the flesh. Some- 
times they hide woeful ugliness of soul, debauchery, 
bawdy, fornication, adultery. 

Should I with my brown skin knock for admit- 
tance at those gilded doors, the scorn of the assem- 
bled guests would mount higher than their pyra- 
miding roofs. Should I come with uncounted 
wealth to buy a night's lodging, the outraged clerk 
would kick me into the street, or not understanding, 
he would show me the way to the rear where the 
kitchen odors dwell. 

“Servants are hired in the rear,” he would say. 

And yet, and yet, any Hindoo, Japanese, China- 
man, Malay, Arab, Turk, stained with Christian 
blood, Indian, from his wigwam in the West, can 
buy there a lodging for the night. 

Let me walk by the shining places where food is 
served. I am hungry. I have walked a long way. 
The salty smell of the sea has filled my lungs and 
strengthened me. I am hungry. I have money in 
my pocket. I enter. The evening lights have be- 
gun to glimmer on the polished silver and the costly 
linen. I seat myself. I wait. The eager patrons 
come and go. I wait. The busy servants rush back 
and forth, back and forth. I wait. I am hungry. 
I look about me. Hot indignation wells up like a 
typhoon wave. I seek somebody, headwaiter, cash- 
ier, proprietor. 

“Make ’em serve you,” leers the first. 

“IT only take the money,” comments the second. 

“T don’t serve niggers,” frankly snorts the third. 

I am hungry. I will seek self-service, where no 
white hand will be sullied with serving me. The 
Automat! God bless that capitalistic entrepreneur 
whose get-rich-quick brain first conceived the Auto- 
mat. I gather together cup and saucer and pour in 
the steaming liquid coffee. I slide a nickle here and 
a dime there. I am served. I am satisfied. 

I leave the clean tile and the gleaming mirrors. 
Crash! What is falling behind my footsteps? 
What clattering breaking-to-pieces of crockery is 
that? 

“Ah I know. I know. The Greek bus boys 
are throwing my dishes on the tile floor! One by 
one, breaking my dishes on the tile floor.” 

I am glutted, cloyed and hungry of soul. 

O God! I will forget it. I will drown it all in 
the raging waves of the Atlantic. Better the raging 
waves of syncopated Jazz. The famous colored 
review is showing at the Bright Light Cabaret. 
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Their names are echoing in all the theatrical jour- 
nals, the Billboard features them, the dramatic 
critic praises them. Forsooth I am proud of my 
brothers in black. I will see them. The crowd is 
surging through the swinging doors. The mam- 
moth letters blink and wink in electric glory above 
the doorway, “Baker and Hudson—Colored Re- 
view.” Their pictures are featured in the lobby. 
I will buy a ticket. I approach the window. 

“Sold out!” says the ticket seller. 

“Sold out!” I echoed and added, “But others 
are buying.” 

“They have engaged seats by telephone,” she says. 

“You lie,” I retort. 

The ushers come. ‘The manager fumes. 

“We cater to the Caucasion race,” he apologizes. 

“Why your entertainers are Negroes,” I storm. 

“Our entertainers, yes.” 

“T will call down the law upon your cowardly, 
un-American heads,” I threaten. 

“But this is not a public theatre, sir. It is a pri- 
vate affair, sir. Do your damnest, sir.” 

I hear the tinkle of glasses and the wailing buf- 
foonery of a saxophone, moaning the “Aggravatin’ 
Papa Blues.” 

Then I go down by the sand. The moon 
comes up silent over the restless sea, eternally rest- 
less, beating against the imprisoning bars of land, 
like some he-lion in his cage. The sands slip and 
slide under my weary feet. 

“And the beating sea will encroach upon my 
standing place,” I think, “even as it swept over 
that mystical Atlantis of the dim, Greek legend. 
Then it will retreat and leave the sand, white and 
dry, like the dessert of Sahara, white and dry, like 
the stretches beyond Salt Lake City, burying civili- 
zations of forgotten men.” 

“And the sea shall rave on somewhere. It has 
roared and laved the retreating and advancing shore 
before there was a human face, when colossal beasts 
washed themselves in its shallows. It shall be 
roaring when other atoms of men and women will 
stand to watch its ebb and tide, even as I, and 
fling themselves in its mad, mad bosom.” 

Suddenly I am sleepy. I fall upon the soothing 
sands. I dream. 

“Lullaby—lullaby,” I hear my mother’s voice 
again. “The sand man is throwing sand in your 
eyes, my boy—throwing sand in your eyes, my boy.” 


“Who is the sand man, mother?” I pray. 

There arises before my vision a mighty and pano- 
plied figure, whose back is broad with sinewy 
strength, whose projecting arm is knotted with 
muscles, like ropes, whose brow is high, whose 
eye is piercingly hard and pitiless, whose voice 
is raucous and deep and coarse. 

“IT am the Sand Man,” he bellows. “I am 
White Civilization. I hate Black. I crush Black. 
He who serves me may survive, but he who would 
equal me must die. This land is mine, these board 
walks, these shops, yonder hotels and theatres, al! 
the wealth and power of the City behind the break- 
ers. I am White Civilization—Invincible. Noth- 
ing can break me.” 

His words smote upon me like sand in my eyes. 
They blind me. I stagger in my dream and in 
my dream fall down again. 

Comes then a great wave rolling from the myriad 
billows of the ocean and covers me from head to 
foot. I gasp for breath. I feel the cold wetness 
on my face and in my eyes. 

The wave rolls back from whence it came. The 
water has washed the sand from my eyes. I see 
clearly. 

A greater figure looms behind the mighty one 
ot the doughty arm. No definite shape has the 
hooded form. Just clinging folds of shadowy stufi 
blending with the night. A voice speaks like the 
chiming of silver bells with golden clappers. At 
the sound of the first vibration my heart leaps up, 
for 1 see emanate a pale, penetrating luminosity, 
a glow such as shines neither on land nor sea. 

“IT am Spirit,” the voice atones. “I am the 
Spirit of the Sea and the Sand, of all things and 
men. I am Truth. Than me there is nothing 
greater. When civilizations forget me, my sea and 
sand have buried them. I am abiding. I never 
die.” 

The armed and mighty Sand Man vanishes, as 
though he were a man of sand. 

“Lullaby,” pleads my mother’s voice so long 
unheard. 4 

Then I awake. I stand up. 

Behind me rises the untiring din and cacophony 
of the City’s endless pageantry. I turn my back 
upon that modern Babel of Pandemonium. In 
front of me the waves are rising and falling in 
the moonlight as far as the eye could see. 


God’s Edict 


By THURMAN 
Awarded Honorable Mention—OPPORTUNITY Contest 


Let the wind-rolled waves tell the tale of the sea, 
And the talkative pines tell the tale of the tree; 
Let the motored purr of an automobile 

Tell the hum-drum tale of power and steel. 


Let the blithesome chirp tell the tale of the bird, 
And sad, low sounds tell the tale of the herd; 
Then enthrone man on the dunce’s stool 

And let his tale be the tale of a fool. 
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A Survey of Crime Among N egroes in Philadelphia 


By ANNA J. THOMPSON 
“Not failure, but low aim is crime!’’—LowkLL. 


PART I. 


Purpose 
EWSPAPER headlines and second rate maga- 


1 zine articles ordinarily lead one to believe 
that the Negro is responsible for the apparent in- 
crease in crime and consequently the opinion that 
“all niggers are thieves,” and other expressions of 
an equally complimentary nature are not only often 
expressed but believed by a large part of the public. 
Being interested in problems that affect the Negro, 
| decided to investigate this field to find out if pos- 
sible, whether or not the expression as quoted above 
and those of like nature were well founded by mak- 
ing a study of the Negro arrests during a six month 
period, January 1, 1924, to June 30, 1924. I chose 
this period for two reasons; first, because no study 
of this nature has been made since the great migra- 
tion of Negroes to our northern industrial centres; 
second, because the statistics of the arrests had not 
as yet been compiled by the Statistical Department 
of the city and because this period was the first 
part of Director Butler’s regime during which 
greater law enforcement was stressed. 


Scope of This Survey 


This survey takes into account every Negro arrest 
during the first six months of 1924. 


Method of Procedure 


Through the Armstrong Association, I gained 
permission from Director Butler to use the records 
of the Detective Bureau on which each arrest and 
information pertaining thereto is recorded. I was 
also given a room in city hall, where I carried out 
my investigation. Through the kindness of the 
Department of Vital Statistics, I was allowed to 
use one of their punching machines and their tabu- 
lating machine. I used the regulation survey cards 
and punched the information as found on the police 
record (name, age, sex, offense, diagnoses, etc.) off 
on the cards, having a separate card for each Negro 
arrest during this six month period. After this task 
was completed, I then tabulated the cards by ma- 
chine and made by deductions accordingly. 


Sources of Investigation and of Information 
My sources of investigation and of information 
were as follows: 
1. Police Records; Personal Investigation. 
2. Private organizations such as: 
a. Penna. Committee on Penal Affairs. ~ 
b. Penna. Prison Society. . 
c. Children’s Bureau. 
d. Phila. Bar Association, 


e. National Society of Penal Information. 
f. National Probation Association. 
g. The American Prison Association. 


3. Records of Penal Institutions. 

4. Conferences with Prison and Court Officials. 
5. Records of psychopathic clinics. 

6. Personal visits to court hearings. 


Secondary References: 
1. Municipal Court Reports. 
2. H. H. Goddard — Feeblemindedness, Its 
Causes and Its Consequences. 
. W. E. B. Dubois—The Philadelphia Negro. 
. R. R. Wright—The Pennsylvania Negro. 
. R. B. Fosdick—The Cleveland Survey. 
. F. B. Washington—The ;Toledo Negro. 
. Journal of Prison Discipline. 
. 1910 and 1920 Census Reports. 
. Arthur Train—Prisoner at the Bar. 
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PART II 


Historical Background of Negro in Relation 
to Crime 


History and Anthropology teach us that the tribal 
life of the Negro in Africa was especially suited to 
his temperament and well being. His life in gen- 
eral was more or less simple, characterized by a 
carefree spirit of existence. Then suddenly the 
scheming white man snatched him from his har- 
monious tribal life and transplanted him to America 
where a highly civilized society existed whose “com- 
plex laws, morals and institutions were made by 
white men for white men.” 

The Negro rapidly adjusted and adapted himself 
to the new life of the plantation with little or no 
difficulty. The life of the plantation as compared 
with that of the New England township was simple 
on the whole and as a result it helped “to preserve 
the distinctive character of the Negroes as exempli- 
fied in the spirituals.”” The opportunities for wrong 
doing were few and when a Negro slave did step 
aside from the path of rectitude he was severely 
punished as an example to others. Thus the fear 
of masters helped to keep the Negroes on “the 
straight and narrow path.” 

Like all social changes the Emancipation brought 
with it many evil results as well as many good ones. 
From the date of Emancipation the Negro emerges 
into vice and crime. The reasons for his invasion 
of crime are many. The most outstanding ones 
being (1) that slavery did not prepare the Negro 
for freedom which meant responsibility (2) and 
that he was given liberty and suffrage with no train- 
ing for the same. Like birds out of a cage, thou- 
sands of aimless, irresponsible Negroes were set 
free, with no money, no property, no sense of mor- 
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ality, no place to go, no nothing but freedom, lib- 
erty and suffrage. The rest of the story is a pitiful 
one and is known to every student of criminology. 

It was found necessary to establish penitentiaries 
in states where they never before existed, the ma- 
jority of whose occupants were Negroes. Likewise 
from the date of the opening of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary the Negro has had the largest criminal rec- 
ord in Philadelphia. *In spite of the sudden inva- 
sion of the Negro in crime, we must not overlook 
and therefore give due weight to the fact that in 
the past the Negro has had to prove his innocence 
rather than the prosecutors prove his guilt. Nor 
must we forget that the. Negro was not allowed to 
testify against the whites. This was especially true 
in our Southern States. But in weighing the his- 
torical evidence of both sides, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the Negro has contributed more 
than his share to our criminal record. Let us now 
see, then, what part the Negro of today shares in 
crime. 


PART III 


The number of Negro delinquents has varied so 
much from year to year that in the absence of com- 
plete statistics that publish the cause of arrests, it 
has been hard to make anything but tentative con- 
clusions regarding the number of Negro criminals. 
R. R. Wright in his study of the Negro in Pennsyl- 
vania has shown how the Negro arrests fluctuated 
from year to year during that period 1864 to 1904. 
‘In 41 years from 1864 to 1904 inclusive the in- 
rease in arrests was 128.2 per cent; from 1879 to 
1904 inclusive, 277.3 per cent; from 1880 to 1904, 
254.4 per cent. In other words, the percentage of 
increase is more or less, according to the years taken. 
From 1864 to 1870 both arrests and population de- 
creased, but arrests decreased 40% and population 
1.7%. From 1870-1880 the arrests increased 6.57%, 
but in the same time the Negro population in- 
creased 43.7% and the total population 24.2% ; 
while from 1890 to 1900 the arrests increased 
106.2% and the population 59% 


* See Dubois—‘‘The Philadelphia Negro.” 


ChartNo. 1 


Showing Proportion of Arre fed Out & 
Total Number of 1024: -June 30, 1924 


Close scrutiny 


Total Number of Arrests ~Jan.1.1924-June30,1924 
15.734 


3.842 Negroes(Male oTemale) Arrested_ 
Jan 1,1974-June 30.1974 or 24.4% of 
Total Arrests 


of these figures leads to the conclusion, as far as 
there can be any conclusion, that the increase of 
crime among Negroes has not been as great as com- 
pared with the increase of the Negro population. 
Only when crime increases more rapidly than the 
population, can it be said that the group or com- 
munity is increasing in criminality.” 

The old saying that there are three kinds of lies, 
white lies, damn lies and statistics still holds true, 
and we must view statistics with suspicion. 

It is sufficient to say, from the above data, then, 
that while the number of Negro criminals did in- 
crease during the period stated, the increase was not 
greater than the growth of population. 

In the survey which I have just completed, | 
found that there were 15,734 arrests made in the 
city of Philadelphia during the first six months of 
1924 or from January 1, 1924 to June 30, 1924. 
(See chart No. 1.) Of this number 3,842 or ove: 
24.4% of the total arrests for this period were Ne- 
groes. Thus practically one-fourth (14) of all the 
persons arrested were Negroes. The *'920 census 
shows the Negroes as constituting 7.4% of the total 
population of Philadelphia. Taking the proportion 
of Negro arrests then according to their percentage 
of the population, they have more than three times 
as many arrests as they should. (See chart No. 8.) 


Chart No6 


Showing Percentage cf’ Negroes of Total opulabion, 
Phila Census 1920: Vith Percentage of 
Negro Arrests Out d& Total Number of Arrests 


During Period of Jan. 1.1924 -June 30, 1924. 


Negroee Constitute 134229 or 74% of Total Popu- 
lation (1623779)PhiladelphiaCensus 1920 


Negroes contribute 3.042 or 24.4% of the total ar- 
rests - January 1 1974 - June 30.1924 


Taking the proportion of Negro arrests to the total 
population we find the rate is .0021 or approxi- 
mately two out of every thousand as compared with 
the white arrests, which rate is .0065 or approxi- 
mately seven out of every thousand persons. (See 
chart No. 9.) While the rate of the white arrests 
to the total population is higher, their rate to the 
proportion of the total white population as com- 
pared with the rate of Negro arrests to the total 
Negro population is considerably lower. The 
whites constitute 92.6% of the total population of 
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Chart No.9 
Showing Proportion Of NegroArrests pet’ 1000 
Telal Population As Compared With While Arrests 


pet’ 1000 Total Population 


Zoutdlevery 1000 
total population Negroes 


Circles Represent 1000fbpulafion. 


Philadelphia (according to the 1920 census) and 
yet they had only 75.6% of the total arrests for this 
six month period which my survey covers. (See 
chart No. 8.) That is, the rate of white arrests in 
proportion to the white population is .007, or seven 
out of every one thousand of the white population 
were arrested during the period of January 1 to 
June 30, 1924. On the other hand the rate of 
Negro arrests in proportion to the Negro popula- 
tion for this period is .0286 or approximately 29 
Negroes out of every 1,000 of the Negro popula- 
tion were arrested. 

What then does this mean? Certainly, the num- 
ber of errests does not give an accurate picture of 
crime. From all sides we hegg that crime is on the 
increase, but this is due to the fact that it is brought 
to our attention purposely and continuously through 
front page articles and the glaring headlines of our 
daily papers. More arrests do not necessarily mean 
more crime, but merely more enforcement. Even 
convictions do not mean much. 

On the morning of March —, 1925, twelve men and 
twelve women (Negroes) were arraigned before Magis- 
trate ——_—————, having been brought in to court as a 
result of a police raid on a house at No. — Kater Street. 
Each of these persons was convicted and sent to the 
County Prison for a period of from 10 to 30 days, the 
sentences varying for each. 

On the same morning, an unclean, dejected and plainly 
feebleminded white girl was arraigned in this same court 
on the charge of street walking. She had already had one 
illegitimate child and was the prospective mother of an- 
other one. She had been into court once before on the 
same charge and had been discharged in the care of an 
aged father who had pleaded with the judge that he could 
and would take care of her. On this occasion she was 
committed to an institution. 

Following this case, two young white boys, about 19 
years of age, were brought in on the charge of stealing 
an automobile, having abandoned it after a joy ride that 
ended in a wreck on one of the highways leading into 
this city. Both were held in $2,000 bail for higher court. 


These cases serve as a sample to illustrate that 
convictions do not mean much. Here we have 24 
Negroes who were arrested and convicted as op- 


posed to three whites in one day. Regardless of the 
seriousness of the crimes the records of the court 
stand 24 Negroes as opposed to three whites and it 
is easy te see what weight such figures would carry 
to the average layman’s mind. 

In making this survey, I was impressed time and 
time again by the heavy sentences on the one hand 
imposed by a particular magistrate as opposed to the 
comparatively light sentences of another given Ne- 
groes on practically similar charges. For instance, 
a certain Irish magistrate has the reputation for 
giving Negroes “down the country.” Any time a 
Negro is brought before him he is sure to get the 
full penalty of the law. Thus we see, that the type 
of magistrate on the bench influences the number of 
convictions. It is not, then the number of convic- 
tions but an analysis of the types of crime that 
counts the most. 


Harry F. (a Negro) was arraigned before Mag- 
istrate —————, March —, 1925, on the charge of being 
a “suspicious character.” Harry, out of a job, was loiter- 
ing on a corner at South Street when a policeman ap- 
proached him and asked him where he lived. He tried 
to explain that his landlady had put him out “on the 
bricks” the night before because he couldn’t pay his rent. 
The policeman hauled him into court and Harry was sent 
to the County Prison for 30 days. 

On the same date, a Negro man, 35 years of age, mar- 
ried, with a wife and two children was brought into 
court charged with rape upon an eight-year-old white 
girl on the testimony of a taxi driver who declared he 
saw the accused indecently spanking the girl, and who, 
the accused declared, together with other children in the 
neighborhood had annoyed him. The accused was held in 
$1,000 bail for higher court. 

On February 29th, Mary ————— and Thelma 
, two white girls, age 19 and 21 respectively, 
were brought into court together with eight Chinamen 
having been caught acting indecently with two of the 
Chinamen in an opium joint on Callowhill Street. One 
of the girls, Thelma, had a history of immorality, having 
been the common law wife of a Spaniard, and had two 
children as a result of this relationship. She later aban- 
doned the children and for the past two years has been 
living with first one man and then another. She was sen- 
tenced to one year in the House of Correction. The 
other girl was a bride of less than a year and her husband 
pleaded with the judge to give her another chance as he 
himself was willing to do. She was discharged. The 
Chinamen were reprimanded and discharged. 


Table No. 3 gives a graphic picture of the major 
types of charges during the first six months of 1924. 
The greatest number—588 or 15.3% of all Negroes 
arrested were charged with larceny, attempted lar- 
ceny or suspected of larceny. In the majority of 
cases it was purely petty larceny. For instance: 

George C was arraigned before Magistrate 
charged with stealing a bag of onions from a 
neighboring grocery store. Discharged. 

James P. , age 17—charged with stealing a gas 
meter. Sentenced to 25 days in the county prison. 


The next largest number, 461 or 12% of the 
Negroes arrested were charged with being inmates 
of disorderly houses. (This includes gambling, 
bootlegging and bawdy houses.) Most of these are 
result of raids which are effectively practiced in the 
19th District. 

(Continued in the August issue of OppoRTUNITY) 
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T occurred to him, as he eased past the bulging 
knees of an Irish wash lady and forced an 
apologetic passage down the aisle of the crowded 
car, that more than anything in all the world he 
wanted not to go home. He began to wish pas- 
sionately that he had never been born, that he had 
never been married, that he had never been the 
means of life’s coming into the world. He knew 
quite suddenly that he hated his flat and his family 
and his friends. And most of all the incessant thing 
that would “clatter clatter” until every nerve 
screamed aloud, and the words of the evening pa- 
per danced crazily before him, and the insane de- 
sire to crush and kill set his fingers twitching. 

He shuffled down the street, an abject little man 
of fifty-odd years, in an ageless overcoat that flapped 
in the wind. He was cold, and he hated the North, 
and particularly Boston, and saw suddenly a bare- 
foot pickaninny sitting on a fence in the hot, South- 
ern sun with a piece of steaming corn bread and a 
piece of fried salt pork in either grimy hand. 

He was tired, and he wanted his supper, but he 
didn’t want the beans, and frankfurters, and light 
bread that Net would undoubtedly have. That Net 
had had every Monday night since that regrettable 
moment fifteen years before when he had told her 
—innocently—that such a supper tasted “right nice. 
Kinda change from what we always has.” 

He mounted the four brick steps leading to his 
door and pulled at the bell; but there was no an- 
swering ring. It was broken again, and in a mental 
flash he saw himself with a multitude of tools and 
a box of matches shivering in the vestibule after 
supper. He began to pound lustily on the door 
and wondered vaguely if his hand would bleed if he 
smashed the glass. He hated the sight of blood. 
It sickened him. 

Some one was running down the stairs. Daisy 
probably. Millie would be at that infernal thing, 
pounding, pounding. He entered. The 
chill of the house swept him. His child was 
wrapped in a coat. She whispered solemnly, 
“Poppa, Miz Hicks an’ Miz Berry’s orful mad. 
They gointa move if they can’t get more heat. The 
furnace’s bin out all day. Mama couldn’t fix it.” 
He said hurriedly, “I’ll go right down. I'll go 
right down.” He hoped Mrs. Hicks wouldn’t pull 
open her door and glare at him. She was large 
and domineering, and her husband was a bully. If 
her husband ever struck him it would kill him. He 
hated life, but he didn’t want to die. He was afraid 
of God, and in his wildest flights of fancy couldn’t 
imagine himself an angel. He went softly down 
the stairs. 

He began to shake the furnace fiercely. And he 
shook into it every wrong, mumbling softly under 
his breath. He began to think back over his un- 


The Typewriter 


By DororHy WEstT 
(Awarded one-half of second prize in Short Story Section) 


eventful years, and it came to him as rather a shock 
that he had never sworn in all his life. He won- 
dered uneasily if he dared say “damn.” It was 
taken for granted that a man swore when he tended 
a stubborn furnace. And his strongest interjection 
was “Great balls of fire!” 

The cellar began to warm, and he took off his 
inadequate overcoat that was streaked with dirt. 
Well, Net would have to clean that. He'd be 
damned—! It frightened him and thrilled him. 
He wanted suddenly to rush upstairs and tell Mrs. 
Hicks if she didn’t like the way he was running 
things, she could get out. But he heaped another 
shovelful of coal on the fire and sighed. He would 
never be able to get away from himself and the 
routine of years. 

He thought of that eager Negro lad of seventeen 
who had come North to seek his fortune. He had 
walked jauntily down Boylston Street, and even his 
own kind had laughed at the incongruity of him. 
But he had thrown up his head and promised him- 
self: ‘You'll have an office here some day. With 
plate-glass windows and a real mahogany desk.” 
But, though he didn’t know it then, he was not the 
progressive type. And he became successively, in 
the years, bell boy, porter, waiter, cook, and finally 
janitor in a down town office building. 

He had married Net when he was thirty-three 
and a waiter. He had married her partly because 
—though he might not have admitted it—there was 
no one to eat the expensive delicacies the generous 
cook gave him every night to bring home. And 
partly because he dared hope there might be a son 
to fulfil his dreams. But Millie had come, and 
after her twin girls who had died within two weeks, 
then Daisy, and it was tacitly understood that Net 
was done with child-bearing. 

Life, though flowing monotonously, had flowed 
peacefully enough until that sucker of sanity became 
a sitting-room fixture. Intuitively at the very first 
he had felt its undesirability. He had suggested 
hesitatingly that they couldn’t afford it. Three dol- 
lars the eighth of every month. Three dollars: 
food and fuel. Times were hard, and the twenty 
dollars apiece the respective husbands of Miz Hicks 
and Miz Berry irregularly paid was only five dol- 
lars more than the thirty-five a month he paid his 
own Hebraic landlord. And the Lord knew his 
salary was little enough. At which point Net 
spoke her piece, her voice rising shrill. “God 
knows I never complain ’bout nothin’. Ain’t no 
other woman got less than me. I bin wearin’ this 
same dress here five years, an’ I’ll wear it another 
five. But I don’t want nothin’. I ain’t never 
wanted nothin’. An’ when I does as’, it’s only for 
my children. You're a poor sort of father if you 
can’t give that child jes’ three dollars a month to 
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rent that typewriter. Ain’t ’nother girl in school 
ain't got one. An’ mos’ of ’ems bought an’ paid for. 
You know yourself how Millie is. She wouldn’t 
as’ me for it till she had to. An’ I ain’t going to 
disappoint her. She’s goin’ to get that typewriter 
Saturday, mark my words.” 

On a Monday then it had been installed. And 
in the months that followed, night after night he 
listened to the murderous “tack, tack, tack” that 
was like a vampire slowly drinking his blood. If 
only he could escape. Bar a door against the sound 
of it. But tied hand and foot by the economic fact 
that “Lord knows we can’t afford to have fires 
burnin’ an’ lights lit all over the flat. You’all 
gotta set in one room. An’ when y’get tired settin’ 
y'c’n go to bed. Gas bill was somep’n scandalous 
last’ month.” 

He heaped a final shovelful of coal on the fire 
and watched the first blue flames. Then, his over- 
coat under his arm, he mounted the cellar stairs. 
Mrs. Hicks was standing in her kitchen door, arms 
akimbo. “It’s warmin’,” she volunteered. 

“Yeh,” he was conscious of his grime-streaked 
face and hands, “it’s warmin’. I’m sorry "bout all 
day.” 

She folded her arms across her ample bosom. 
“Tending a furnace ain’t a woman's work. I don’t 
blame your wife none ’tall.” 

Unsuspecting he was grateful. “Yeh, it’s pretty 
hard for a woman. I always look after it ’fore I 
goes to work, but some days it jes’ ac’s up.” 

“Y’oughta have a janitor, that’s what y’ought,” 
she flung at him. “The same cullud man that tends 
them apartments would be willin’. Mr. Taylor has 
him. It takes a man to run a furnace, and when 
the man’s away all day—” 

“I know,” he interrupted, embarrassed and hurt, 
“IT know. Tha’s right, Miz. Hicks tha’s right. But 
I ain’t in a position to make no improvements. 
Times is hard.” 

She surveyed him critically. “Your wife called 
down "bout three times while you was in the cellar. 
I reckon she wants you for supper.” 

“Thanks,” he mumbled and escaped up the back 
stairs. 

He hung up his overcoat in the closet, telling 
himself, a little lamely, that it wouldn’t take him 
more’n a minute to clean it up himself after supper. 
After all Net was tired and prob’bly worried what 
with Miz Hicks and all. And he hated men who 
made slaves of their women folk. Good old Net. 

He tidied up in the bathroom, washing his face 
and hands carefully and cleanly so as to leave no— 
or very little—stain on the roller towel. It was 
hard enough for Net, God knew. 

He entered the kitchen. The last spirals of steam 
were rising from his supper. One thing about Net 
she served a full plate. He smiled appreciatively at 
her unresponsive back, bent over the kitchen sink. 
There was no one could bake beans just like Net’s. 
And no one who could find a-market with frank- 
furters quite so fat. 

He sank down at his place. “Evenin’, hon.” 


He saw her back stiffen. “If your supper’s cold, 
*tain’t my fault. I called and called.” 

He said hastily, “It’s fine, Net, fine. Piping.” 

She was the usual tired housewife. “Y’oughta et 
your supper ’fore you fooled with that furnace. I 
ain’t bothered ‘bout them niggers. 1 got all my 
dishes washed ’cept yours. An’ I hate to mess up 
my kitchen after I once get it straightened up.” 

He was humble. “I'll give that old furnace an 
extra lookin’ after in the mornin’. It'll las’ all day 
to-morrow, hon.” 

“An’ on top of that,” she continued, unheeding 
him and giving a final wrench to her dish towel, 
“that confounded bell don’t ring. An’—” 

“T’ll fix it after supper,” he interposed hastily. 

She hung up her dish towel and came to stand 
before him looming large and yellow. “An’ that 
old Miz Berry, she claim she was expectin’ comp’ny. 
An’ she knows they must ’a’ come an’ gone while 
she was in her kitchen an’ couldn’t be at her winder 
to watch for ’em. Old liar,” she brushed back a 
lock of naturally straight hair. “She wasn’t ex- 
pectin’ nobody.” 

“Well, you know how some folks are—” 

“Fools! Half the world,” was her vehement an- 
swer. “I’m goin’ in the front room an’ set down 
a spell. I bin on my feet all day. Leave them 
dishes on the table. God knows I’m tired, but 
I'll come back an’ wash ’em.” But they both knew, 
of course, that he, very clumsily, would. 

At precisely quarter past nine when he, strained at 
last to the breaking point, uttering an inhuman, 
strangled cry, flung down his paper, clutched at his 
throat and sprang to his feet, Millie’s surprised 
young voice, shocking him to normalcy, heralded the 
first of that series of great moments that every hum- 
ble little middle-class man eventually experiences. 

“What's the matter, poppa? You sick? I wanted 
you to help me.” 

He drew out his handkerchief and wiped his hot 
hands. “I declare I must ’a’ fallen asleep an’ had a 
nightmare. No, I ain’t sick. What you want, 
hon ?” 

“Dictate me a letter, poppa. I c’n do sixty words 
a minute.—You know, like a business letter. You 
know, like those men in your building dictate to 
their stenographers. Don’t you hear ‘em some- 
times ?” 

“Oh, sure, I know, hon. Poppa’ll help you. 
Sure. I hear that Mr. Browning—Sure.” 

Net rose. “Guess I'll put this child to bed. Come 
on now, Daisy, without no fuss—Then I'll run up 
to pa’s. He ain’t bin well all week.” 

When the door closed behind them, he crossed to 
his daughter, conjured the image of Mr. Browning 
in the process of dictating, so arranged himself, and 
coughed importantly. 

“Well, Millie—” 

“Oh, poppa, is that what you'd call your stenog- 
rapher?” she teased. “And anyway pretend I’m 
really one—and you're really my boss, and this let- 
ter’s real important.” 

A light crept into his dull eyes. Vigor through 
his thin blood. In a brief moment the weight of 
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years fell from him like a cloak. Tired, bent, little 
old man that he was, he smiled, straightened, tapped 
impressively against his teeth with a toil-stained 
finger, and became that enviable emblem of Ameri- 
can life: a business man. 

“You be Miz Hicks, huh, honey? Course we 
can’t both use the same name. I'll be J. Lucius 
Jones. J. Lucius. All them real big doin’ men use 
their middle names. Jus’ kinda looks big doin’, 
doncha think, hon? Looks like money, huh? J. 
Lucius.” He uttered a sound that was like the 


HE present problem of the Virgin Islands is 

a legitimate though neglected offspring of the 
United States Congress. For it was by congres- 
sional action that Uncle Sam’s new acquisition was 
robed in the rags of a demonstrative foundling and 
committed to the rough hands uf the Navy De- 
partment until such time as Congress might be able 
to resume its rightful prerogative of legislating 
them back into the family mansion where a re- 
publican form of government is assured to the 
humblest member. In the hands of the dry nurse 
the fate of the infant has been a far from happy 
one. Sounds expressive of pain, anguish and dis- 
content have been rife and the rightful parent is 
preparing to re-assert his authority. In brief, Con- 
gress is about to do something definite for the 
legislative relief of the harassed islands. 

Some time in July a commission made up of 
senators and representatives will leave these shores 
with a mandate from Congress to inquire into the 
facts of the present unsatisfactory situation in the 
Virgin Islands. And with authority to subpoena 
witnesses and records the commission is a result of 
the hearings recently held before the Insular Affairs 
Committee in Washington, out of which emerged 
two bills designed to put an end to the present hap- 
hazard idea of administrative responsibility and to 
set up a form of civil government in the Islands. 
These bills were presented in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives. The bills were put on 
the calendar and had been advanced for favorable 
consideration when the passage of the motion creat- 
ing the Congressional Commission of Investigation 
caused them to be temporarily withheld. This will 
work well in the end because the report of the 
Commission upon its return will serve as the basis 
of immediate and conclusive action. 

On this Commission there will be men who have 
already demonstrated their friendship for the Vir- 
gin Islands and their sympathy with their efforts 
to secure an unequivocal status of American citi- 
zenship. Their ears will be open to the cry for 
justice and the Islanders will be free to present be- 
fore them the full facts of the case. Virgin Island- 
ers in Continental America have full faith in the 
personnel of the Commission and have no fear 


Congress and the Virgin Islands 


By Casper Ho stein 


proud cluck of a strutting hen. “J. Lucius.” It 
rolled like oil from his tongue. 

His daughter twisted impatiently. “Now, poppa 
—lI mean Mr. Jones, sir—please begin. I am ready 
for dictation, sir.” 

He was in that office on Boylston Street, looking 
with visioning eyes through its plate-glass windows, 
tapping with impatient fingers on its real mahogany 
desk. 

“Ah—Beaker Brothers, Park Square Building, 

(Continued on page 233) 


that the hearings before them will be hocussed by 
back-stairs influence or monopolized by those whose 
policy has been responsible for the present plight 
of the Islanders and the rapid and unfortunate 
depopulation of their island homes. The impres- 
sions which will be made on the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Commission will depend entirely upon 
the resident Islanders’ handling of their case and 
presentation of the facts. But we may rest assured 
Naval rule in the Virgin Islands is doomed. ‘The 
discussions in Congress and the hearings before the 
Insular Affairs Committees clearly indicated as 
much. When to the surprise of outsiders the 
Southern members of the Committee assumed the 
offensive on behalf of the Virgin Islands it was 
obvious that that phase of Prussianism in Uncle 
Sam’s Caribbean possessions against which they 
were contending was on its last legs, members of 
Congress were surprised to learn that the Islanders 
have been going to pot under the irresponsible rule 
of the Navy camouflaged as non-Naval and were 
not at all backward in expression their dissatisfac- 
tion with the facts which they found. And oddly 
enough the representatives of the Navy who testi- 
fied at the hearings expressed themselves as willing 
and even eager to rid the Navy of the continued 
responsibility of administering the Islands. The 
Navy seemed resigned and inclined to self-efface- 
ment. The persistent exposure of the malad- 
ministration of the Islands during the past four 
years is thus seen to have yielded good fruit. The 
public opinion of the United States was slow in 
swinging into action, but when it did it exerted a 
pressure which was irresistible and out of which 
was heard the insistent voice of justice and fair 
play. Newspapers and magazines from New York 
to California rose in a swelling chorus of criticism 
and a cry for reform. And now that Congress is 
on the very verge of the required reforms the thanks 
of the people of the Virgin Islands are due to all 
those who thus demonstrated that the heart of this 
great nation is still sound and dependable and that 
even for a handful of people recently acquired by 
it, justice and democracy are available; if they are 
willing to work hard without ceasing in order to 
secure these modern safeguards of existence. 
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“OTEP right up, girls, and win a prize. You 

can’t lose. Just throw this thing at the 
board until you stick a ticket, and if the ticket has 
a red number on it, you win.” 

Thus the white manager of a stand on one end 
of the midway attracted the attention of two Negro 
girls who were seeing the fair. One of the girls was 
unattractive, but the other was rather pretty, was 
well dressed, and carried a certain air of self-as- 
surance and gayety. Both appeared to be of the 
higher class of Negro families in Raleigh. They 
approached the stand and looked at the prizes on 
display. 

“Look at this nice blanket, girls,” the white man 
went on. “Just feel of that. Ain’t she a beauty? 
Sure will keep you warm, too. Come on, take a 
throw for ten cents.” 

The girls looked at the blanket a minute, then 
moved on. The man called after them: 

“Don’t need any blanket, eh? Did you say your 
sweet papa could keep you warm? I'll bet you 
can keep him warm, too. No, you don’t need no 
blanket!” 

The girls hurried on, trying to get out of the 
range of his voice. Several white men and a Negro 
standing near joined the man in his rowdy laugh. 

A minute later when no one remained in front 
of the stand except the Negro man, the white man 
motioned him nearer and whispered something in 
his ear. From the movements he made it was quite 
evident that it concerned the girls, money, and the 
rear of his tent. The Negro grinned and went on 
the trail of the girls. He did not approach them di- 
rectly, but walked along to one side and tried to get 
their attention by calling in a low tone, “Hey! hey, 
you.” But the girls would not give him a glance, 
and when they suddenly turned about and began 
to retrace their steps up the midway, he dared not 
follow them further lest his purpose become too 
obvious to those who chanced to be looking his way. 

As the girls passed by the stand, the white man 
attempted to draw their glances by whistling. This 
failing, he called in a low coarse voice, “Hey there, 
you little girl with the brown stockings on. Come 
over here.” 

But neither of the girls turned her eyes his way. 
With heads high they hurried on until they were 
lost in the crowd. 


II 


“Look at that picture, Bob,” said one Negro col- 
lege student to another. 

They stopped in front of a small tent wherein a 
“freak” was being displayed. A large canvas over 
the entrance proclaimed the marvels of 


Black and White at the Negro Fair 


By Guy B. JouNnson 


THE AFRICAN GRAVE ROBBERS 
CAPTURED IN THE JUNGLES 
OF AFRICA 


Beneath these words was a lurid picture of three 
or four queer animals feasting on human carcasses 
which they had digged out of graves. The animals 
appeared to be about the size of grown hogs, but 
they had a greenish shell covering. 

“Gosh, I never heard of anything like that,” said 
Bob. 

“Man, there’s lots of things you never heard of,” 
replied his companion. “Like as not, though, these 
grave robbers are somebody’s old razor-back hogs 
painted up to fool the folks.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. I'd sorta like 
to go in and see ’em. What do you say?” 

“Well, you go on in and look ’em over and tell 
me what you think. Then if they’re worth seeing 
I'll go in.” 

Bob paid the white door-man fifteen cents and 
entered the tent. His companion strolled across 
the midway to watch a game going on in one of 
the stands. He had scarcely crossed when he heard 
Bob’s voice behind him. 

“Say, what did you run away for?” 

“Oh, I didn’t go far. I thought you'd be in there 
for five or ten minutes. What about the grave 
robbers?” 

“Grave robbers, hell! They've got two poor lit- 
tle armadillos in there!” 


Ill 


“Right this way, folks. You win something every 
time. Only ten cents, a dime, for the first turn. 
You might win five dollars, ten dollars, maybe more. 
All right, Uncle, step right up and try your luck 
once.” 

The white man who was operating the stand gave 
the apparatus a spin. As the beam turned round 
and round, the little celluloid indicator on one end 
clicked against the nails which divided the circum- 
ference of the machine into one hundred intervals. 
In each interval was a prize. Uncle Aaron eyed 
the prizes—razors, knives, blankets, but mostly 
worthless bits of jewelry. 

“Come on, Uncle,” invited the white man. “Give 
me ten cents and turn it once.” 

“I’m sorta ‘fraid Id lose my money,” defended 
Uncle Aaron. 

“No, no. Come turn it once free just to see what 
you would get. Just give ita turn. Thats the way. 
Watch her go! She creeps, she crawls, like a snake 
in the grass, and where she stops nobody knows. 

Watcher now. . See! If you'd paid 
your dime, you’d got that nice safety razor.” 

“T’ll risk that once,” said Uncle Aaron. He paid 
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his dime and whirled the beam around. The indi- 
cator come to rest over a little brass pin. 

“You'll do better next time, Uncle,” said the oper- 
ator. “I'll tell you what I'll do. Pay me a quar- 
ter, and if the indicator stops on anything excepting 
a pin, I'll give you this dollar.” 

Uncle Aaron quietly handed over a quarter and 
gave the beam a push. Again the indicator pointed 
to a cheap pin. Uncle Aaron looked intently at the 
place where the pointer had stopped. He shook his 
head and numbled, “‘Ain’t no use.” 

“Don’t give up now, Uncle. You're bound to 
win something big pretty soon. Listen, you put up 
fifty cents this time and I'll make the prize two- 
fifty. Just fifty cents now, I know you've got that 
much.” 

Uncle Aaron hesitated a moment, then drew a 
dollar note from his purse and handed it to the oper- 
ator. The latter halted suddenly in the process of 
making change and said, “Put up the whole dollar, 
Pap, and I'll make the prize three dollars. That 
all right? Spin the wheel.” 

Uncle Aaron did not exactly intend to risk so 
much, but the white man had his dollar. Three 
dollars was a pretty good prize, though. Well, 
he’d try once more and then quit. 

For the third time the pointer indicated a brass 
pin. Uncle Aaron stared at the apparatus, trying 
hard to realize that he had already lost over a dollar. 

“Now Uncle,” the operator was saying, “I am 
going to make you a proposition. Give me a dollar 
and win five dollars.” 

“No, I’m stoppin’.” 

At this point a white man who had been looking 
on spoke up. “I’d sure like to see you win that 
five, Pap,” he said. “Go on and take another shot 
at it. Won't be worth your time coming to Raleigh 
if you don’t win some of this money.” 

“No, I can’t afford to lose no more.” 

“T’m your friend, Pap, and I’d like to see you 
get that five, but if you’re not going to try for it 
I’m going to do it myself. Can I take his place, 
Mr. Manager?” 

At first the operator said no, but after a brief 
argument he consented to let Uncle Aaron’s friend 
begin where Uncle Aaron had left off. On the first 
trial the pointer stopped over a ticket which bore 
the word “blanket.” 

“Well, looky there!” exclaimed the operator. 
“He done it, sure’s you’re born. All right, mister, 
which will you take, the blanket or the five dollars?” 

“T’ll take the five. . . . Thanks. . Uncle, 
it’s too bad you didn’t get that yourself. Come on 
and try again now. I’ll back you.” 

Uncle Aaron was clearly nonplussed. Why 
couldn’t the luck have come to him? He wanted 
to kick himself. 

“Here,” his white friend went on, “I’m going to 
give you this dollar and help you win. Manager, 
will you make him that proposition again of your 
five against his one?” 

“Well,” replied the operator, “that makes it hard 


on me, seeing as how you just won five. But |’l] 
do it just to show him I want to give him a square 
deal. If he wins, do I pay you or do I pay him?” 

“Pay him,” said the other white man emphatically, 
as Uncle Aaron turned the wheel. 

“All right, here she goes. She creeps, she crawls, 

Watch her. Steady there. , 
One more notch and you’d won the five, Uncle. 
Luck’s coming your way now. Give me a dollar 
and win seven-fifty this time.” 

“Go on, Pap,” urged the white benefactor, 
“vou’ve got a dollar, you know you have. This is 
a good chance. I’m backing you.” 

Uncle Aaron drew another dollar from his purse 
and put it on the table. He turned the beam. The 
indicator seemed to avoid the winning places as if 
by magic. Again a brass pin was the reward. Uncle 
Aaron’s heart sank. He would have turned away 
but the strange white man put another dollar in his 
hand and insisted that he try again. He hesitated. 

“Pay me a dollar and win ten,” was the next in- 
vitation of the operator as he reached for the dollar. 

This time the pointer appeared to have stopped 
in a winning space, but somehow its momentum car- 
ried it one notch too far. Uncle Aaron was all con- 
fusion. Should he have spent so much money on 
this thing? Did the white man expect him to pay 
back the money? How much was it that the man 


‘had put in his hand? Two dollars—or three, or 


four? Did the pointer stop on a winner? Which 
side of that nail did it have to be on in order to 
win? 

“Give me two dollars now and take this twelve.” 
came the commanding voice of the operator. 

Did that mean he had won the ten? Why did 
the man want two dollars? Scarcely realizing it. 
Uncle Aaron took two dollars out of his purse and 
handed them over. 

“Turn the wheel,” said the operator. 

Uncle Aaron turned the wheel. . . . An- 
other brass pin. He slowly put his purse 
away and turned to go. Immediately the white 
men began to plead with him to try his luck once 
more. He made no reply but stood looking at the 
ground in confusion and embarrassment. Finally 
the stranger asked the operator to let him take up 
the play where the Negro had left it. A heated 
argument ensued, which the operator ended with: 

“No, sir! He'll have to play it himself. I let 
you take his place once and you won five dollars. 
He needs to win it himself, and he’ll have to play 
it himself if he wants the money. Come on, Uncle, 
give me two dollars and win fifteen this time.’” 

“If you don’t have two, I'll give you one,” 
whispered the stranger to Uncle Aaron. “Just think, 
two dollars against fifteen! Here, take this dol- 
lar and put it with one of your own and win that old 
fifteen.” 

Uncle Aaron refused the money. “I guess I’ve 
got two more of my own,” he said. He brought out 
his purse again and put two dollars on the table. 
Again the wheel went on its journey. Again—a 
brass pin. 
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“You’re bound to win next time,” coaxed the Uncle Aaron walked slowly away. The group 
operator. “Give me two and win twenty.” which had gathered about the stand moved on. The 
“Take it,” encouraged the stranger. “What a two white men exchanged glances. 
chance! Ten to one!” “You handled him fine, Al,” said the operator. 
“I’m broke.” “How much did we get?” asked the other. 


“Oh, go on. Look in your pocket. You must “I guess we took about seven shekels off the old 
have some more money.” bird.” “Say, but you ought to have seen me handle 
“I'm broke.” one of those young niggers up at Jack’s stand a 
“Well, I guess I’m out two dollars then,” said the minute ago. He blew himself for sixteen bucks 


before he decided to quit.” 


strange white man surly. 


The Road 


By HeL_ene JOHNSON 
Awarded Honorable Mention—OPPORTUNITY Contest 


Ah, little road all whirry in the breeze, 

A leaping clay hill lost among the trees, 

The bleeding note of rapture streaming thrush 

Caught in a drowsy hush 

And stretched out in a single singing line of dusky 
song. 

Ah little road, brown as my race is brown, 

Your trodden beauty like our trodden pride, 

Dust of the dust, they must not bruise you down. 

Rise to one brimming golden, spilling cry! 


Lines Written at the Grave of Alexander Dumas 


By B. BENNETT 


Cemeteries are places for departed souls 

And bones interred, 

Or hearts with shattered loves. 

A woman with lips made warm for laughter 

Would find grey stones and silent thoughts 

Too chill for living, moving pulses . . . 

And thou great soul, would shiver in thy granite 
shroud, 

Should idle mirth or empty talk 

Disturb thy tranquil sleeping. 


A cemetery is a place for shattered loves 
And broken hearts . . 

Bowed before the crystal chalice of thy soul, 

I find the multi-colored fragrance of thy mind 
Has lost itself in Death’s transparency. 


Oh, stir the lucid waters of thy sleep 
And coin for me a tale 

Of happy loves and gems and joyous limbs 
And heart’s where love is sweet! 


A cemetery is a place for broken hearts 
And silent thoughts. . . 

And silence never moves, nor speaks 
Nor sings. 
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ERHAPS Opportunity might be interested in 

our experience in using Negro help in recon- 
structing a plantation house of Early Republic 
Architecture in South Carolina. 

The plantation was remote and rather inaccessi- 
ble. My adviser was a man much respected by 
Southern whites and beloved by the colored folk. 
He was a fine type of the best anti-bellum stock. 
After careful consideration we decided as far as 
possible to employ Negro labor, both on the grounds 
of economy and because he felt that a group care- 
fully selected could produce as good results as white 
men. Our plans for reconstruction were made by 
a firm of young architects who knew all the technic, 
as well as the historic traditions of their subject. 
There was no architectural oversight—the men sim- 
ply worked from the plans and specifications. 

I have had a great deal of experience in building, 
but I was astonished at the results—at the flexi- 
bility of the minds and the ingenious manner in 
which two or three of the best men joined, new 
and old. The work while simple for that very rea- 
son required great skill. Some of the old wooden 
cornices about the ceilings, carved in 1806 with 
great care, were broken and were reproduced so that 
it was impossible to tell new from old. In any job 
like this there are certain situations where the archi- 


I buried you deeper last night, 
You with your tears 
And your tangled hair 
You with your lips 
That kissed so fair 
I buried you deeper last night, 


I buried you deeper last night, 
With fuller breasts 
And stronger arms 
With softer lips 
And newer charms 
I buried you deeper last night. 


Deeper aye, deeper 
And again tonight 
*Till that gay spirit 

That once was you 
Will tear its soul 

In climbing through . . 
Deeper aye, deeper 
I buried you deeper last night. 


Skilled Negro Workmen 


By E. Harmon 


To a Persistent Phantom 


By Frank Horne 
Awarded honorable mention—OPPORTUNITY Content 


tect’s plans cannot be followed. These were han- 
dled with a skill that would have put the ability of 
the best white cabinet maker to the test. I remem- 
ber a piece of old furniture—a simple Dutch cup- 
board, that came down badly broken. One of the 
boys chuckled with delight at the chance to get his 
hands on the job, and in a few days it would have 
been impossible to tell his work from the original— 
even the timeworn scars were there. 

On the whole the experience was a very happy 
one. The men worked rapidly, and, living on the 
place—long hours, for which they were paid the 
regular hourly rate. They adjusted themselves to 
our needs for speed, and with a cheerfulness that 
went right to our hearts. 

Mrs. Harmon dreaded the problem of colored 
house servants—partly from native timidity, and 
partly because of the impression she had gotten in 
the North. Through the cooperation of our new 
neighbors and friends, a corps was gotten together— 
and lo, there was no problem. They simply took 
up their various responsibilities and more, and gave 
her the most complete carefree winter she ever had. 
I asked her the other day if she wished to take our 
very efficient Japanese servants down next winter. 
She said—‘‘No indeed, Harley and Alice and Sam 
(Continued on page 233) 
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Flight, by Walter White, Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


Just the other evening, a most charming lady asked 
me what I thought of this story of Mr. White’s. Quite 
unthinkingly and most abruptly my answer came:—“lIt 
seems to me a good story gone wrong.” She perceptibly 
disliked my remark and went on to say that she thought 
“Flight” a distinct advance over “The Fire in the 
Flint.” And in the way of weak critics with charming 
ladies, 1 limited my discourse to those elements upon 
which we were in agreement; but here, alone at my desk 
I shall say what I jolly well please. It may be that I 
feel so strongly about this book, because I had hoped 
to do such a story some day myself—there are so many 
elements contained that are problems of my life, so many 
experiences that are my experiences, that I feel less 
than a man if I withhold the honesty of my opinion. 

Let me start by saying that there is much in this 
book that is commendable. At least the artist has at- 
tempted something worth-while—the delineation of a 
soul and its harassed turbulence under the buffetings of 
a relentless environment. Mimi Daquin is a character 
worthy of a novel; she deserves treatment of a kind to 
place her beside Maria Chapdelaine, Mattie Frome and 
Salammbo. There is in her travail the lonely vicissi- 
tudes of a lost race and it irks no little to see her treated 
in a manner far inferior to her possibilities. It is in 
the failure of this central character to diffuse anything 
of glowing life and reality that the novel suffers its 
death blow. Mimi sees and acts and does but never 
becomes activated by the warm breath of life. This 
glaring fault in the development of the major character 
descends in proportionate measure upon the subsidiary 
actors. They never seem to evolve from a two dimen- 
sioned existence; these people have length and some 
breadth but rarely any depth. They are always either 
villainous or divine; either blatantly white or dastardly 
black, with the necromantic ability to change abruptly 
and unreasonably from the one extreme to the other. 
Witness Carl’s almost inexplicable reversal of type at 
the arrival of his unexpected offspring. And, too, Jim- 
mie’s absolute descent into inanity and triviality after 
his marriage with Mimi. Such manipulation smacks 
of the puppet show and not of creation. And a very 
creaky, awkward puppet show at that; you can actually 
see the strings and hear the squeaking of rusty jointed 
marionettes. 

The tale chiefly concerns Mimi Daquin, a “Creole,” 
who after a series of misadventures among “her own 
people” crosses over the line and becomes the wife of 
a white man. Suddenly becoming conscious of the es- 
sential artistry and beauty of her own “race”, as ex- 
pressed in the voice of Roland Hayes, she overthrows 
the entire superstructure of her existence and goes fly- 
ing back to “her people.” One can imagine the pos- 
sibility of such an happening to such a person, but Mr. 
White fails to convince us that his particular Mimi in 
her particular environment could have so acted. And 
so the climax meant to be intense and sweeping, strikes 
a hollow, blatant note. Then, too, we must conjecture 
that he has left this girl at the most critical stage of 
her career. She leaves a white world, with all its 
advantages of body and spirit, a position of eminence 
which she has developed out of the soul-sweat of her 
spirit, to go back to “her people.” How then to be 
received ?—-how to adjust on a lower, cramped scale a 
life that had become so full?—how to compensate for 
the intense freedom of “being white?” Truly, has Mimi 
been left in the lurch! 

Mr. White’s style suffers mainly from a woeful lack 
of clarity. Such elementary matters as faulty sentence 
structure often rise to affront one. The very opening 
sentence of the novel is involved and cumbersome. Then, 
too, I was far into the second chapter before I was cer- 
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tain of the identity and relationships of the main charac- 
ters of the story. These things should not be. “The 
Fire in the Flint” was at least clear-cut, simple and 
clearly defined. That story swept along by its very 
powerful simplicity; “Flight” seldom gets on the wing. 
The description of the Atlanta riot and part of the 
closing scene seem the only portions of the book that 
really come alive and fly. There is an interesting little 
psychological sidelight in the delineation of Hilda Adams’ 
reactions to Mimi’s winning of the affections of Carl. 
There is insight here which is no little blighted by 
inadequate expressions and puerile vocabulary. As 
further example of such inept writing, his similes are 
often ludicrously overdrawn and quaintly inapt. 

There is throughout the story a general lack of the 
very contributions that Negroes are expected to make 
to the literature of America:—color and poetry. His 
Harlem is a flat, colorless assemblage of brick and 
black faces. Will Eric Walrond or Langston Hughes 
please put “our” Harlem into a novel! The people 
are generally colorless sketches and the attempts at the 
creation of atmosphere are exceedingly forced and dis- 
satisfying. After a story like “Porgy”, or even “The 
Black Harvest’, Mr. White, has, in the inimitable Har- 
lemese “let us down.” 

If I have seemed a trifle caustic, charge it to the 
account of my belief that Mr. White has not stood up 
to the conception of his story. “Flight” lacks the interest 
of the “Fire in the Flint,” the ruggedness and power is 
lacking, the drama and the color. In attempting more, 
he has accomplished less. If he will carefully prune 
his next effort to eliminate the glaring faults of this 
novel, I expect him to really do something worth while. 
May his next “flight” be upon sturdier wings. 

Frank Horne. 


The Education of Negro Ministers, by W. A. Daniel. 
Geo. H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


The church and the minister have been favorite targets 
through the ages for emotionalists. The vogue now turns 
to approaching religious questions through the laboratory 
method. 

It is perfectly clear that after the careful work of the 
objective investigator in this field has been done, the faith- 
ful will rise up and say, that “things of the spirit” can 
not be measured by a foot-rule, acted upon in a test tube 
or subjected to the canons of human reason. Defiantly, 
they will go further with the query, “Canst thou by 
searching, find out God?” 

However, that may be, for us here and now, we must 
have more “inspiration from,” and less “perspiration on,” 
the men among us who are presenting us to God and 
presenting God to us. The world in general wants “more 
light” and “less heat” on religious questions. 

This book by Mr. Daniels is a modest adventure along 
the lines of objectivity as regards our ministers. His 
theme as such, is not new. Rumblings on this topic have 
been constantly audible for some time past. 

Too long have we looked at our ministers in three 
dimensions, namely: the ability to put on so-called “rouse- 
ments”; the ability to raise money, and the ability to play 
church politics. 

Mr. Daniels would supply a “fourth dimension, 
namely, “the ability to interpret the Word, not merely in 
formal dogma, but to relate the Word to life by virtue 
of the command which the minister should have of the 
developed political, economic, social and institutional life 
of man. Indeed this is not a fourth dimension at all. 
In reality it is the minister’s first dimension in spite of the 
assumed efficacy of what he considers as his “call.” 

The author has done his work well. He has done it 
almost without a sign of timidity. Those of us whose 
school life has touched any of the institutions mentioned 
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in Appendix II, pp. 110-182, understand and appreciate 
his problem. 

Religious leaders will do well to ponder carefully the 
“Recommendations,” made on pages 107-110, and to take 
them in the spirit in which they are given. 

In the foot-note on page 102, the charge that some 
schools “regularly confer honorary degrees, higher in 
grade than the degrees they can give in courses,” is true. 
Such practices should be stopped. It is to be noted, on 
the same page, that some schools grant theological degrees 
for work which is less, by from one to five years, than 
that for which other degrees are given in the same school. 
These charges are partially mitigated, on the same page, 
where the author asserts that, “there is an outstanding 
recent tendency among schools to meet the requirements 
of standardizing agencies and thus become accredited.” 

Mr. Daniel errs, when, on page 49, he says, “that there 
is scarcely any approach to what in the field of medical 
education would be called clinics.” No doubt he was 
thinking of the general field of theological schools. Even 
so, the religious clinician is yet to appear even in the so- 
called great theological schools. 

When, in his discussion of “Methods of Teaching” on 
pages 48-49, he states that, “teaching is done by mechan- 
ical methods”; that “there is a slavish chapter-and-page 
adherence to a text-book on the part of teacher and stu- 
dent”, that “teachers lack a grasp of the subject or lack 
of teaching power or both”, that “much of the teaching 
is far removed from anything vital or practical,” he is but 
repeating common truisms, ranging all the way from the 
average rural school to many of the higher and highest 
institutions in the land. These need not be special indict- 
ments of the schools under his observation. 

Having used a cross-section of student opinion in Chap- 
ter VI, he would have done well to have included a ver- 
batim sermon of typical country preachers and small town 
preachers; from preachers in large cities with large con- 
gregations, college chaplains and deans of theological 
schools, 

Notwithstanding the fact that our ministers have been 


To write about a book or a play and to say some- 
thing worth-while and significant long after the corps 
of critics have completed their labors is at once a 
dificult and thankless task. Yet, for as much as 
“Lulu Belle” still draws record-crowds as a success- 
ful Broadway production, the attempt may prove in- 
teresting, at least, to those who have only heard of 
the play. 

In “Lulu Belle,” Mr. Belasco has done something 
for American drama which most of the critics— 
especially those “on our side of the street” —have man- 
aged somehow to miss. The play itself is a slice of 
Negro life, given without malice and without senti- 
mentality. That in itself is sufficiently noteworthy. 
But its chief and abiding significance lies in the fact 
that it presents, on a large scale for the first time, a 
new type of realism, devoid of the conventional stere- 
otypes which have so long done duty as veritable pic- 
tures of “Negro life” on the American stage. Here- 
tofore, the American play-goer has had his esthetic 
perceptions restricted to the narrow choice between 
the comic stereotype of the black buffoon, the path- 
etic lay-figure of Uncle Tom or his more modern 
equivalent, and that man of straw, the “problem” 
Negro who serves occasionally as an awful example 
of the social horrors of miscegenation. In nearly 


The Significance of “Lulu Belle” 


By Husert H. Harrison 


“shock troops” between us and the assaults of the larger 
forces of American life, it must be conceded that the 
tragedy of their inefficiency, in general, would and has 
brought us to our present inevitable plight, of not being 
members in full and regular standing in American so- 
ciety. What is all the more regrettable is the fact that 
the rough opinion of the masses among us will continue 
to cling to the ministers as they are. In some measure 
that rough opinion will be right, for our ministers on the 
whole, are a rough composite on the whole, of the people 
they lead. Still it would be unwise not to charitably find 
fault with them and not to try to do something construc- 
tive to help them. 

Mr. Daniels was wise to have left the handling of “The 
Call-to-the-Ministry,” pp. 71-78, to questionnaire replies, 
for he shortcircuited contentions of the masses on those sub- 
jects which are just as rigid today as they were when 
John Jasper declared “That the Sun do move.” 

After all our ministers are but a part of the poor old 
blundering human race which has always pathetically 
tried to make the difficult job of living easier and better 
than it ever was before. For us though, more than for 
any other group, the ministers are our sources. Since w: 
know that a stream can rise no higher than its source, we 
should have great concern in this matter. 

This concern is but a special reason why we should con- 
sider the education of our ministers with decent regard 
and hold them in due deference. This after all is what 
Mr. Daniels urges. 

Our religious life, viewed from any angle, has been a 
bulwark and a shelter for us; our churches have been and 
are nurseries of hope, ambition and achievement. Indeed 
they are our islands of contentment. But our religious 
life needs now a re-alignment, a new articulation, a fresh 
and more vigorous coherence and a more fruitful compre- 
hensiveness, so that the chaos and confusion, due to our 
irregular standing in American life, may be cleared away. 

To this end Mr. Daniels has made a welcome contribu- 
tion and to this end the educated minister must guide us. 


Wuuis N. Huccrns, M.A., 


every case it was the white actor impersonating the 
Negro and imitating black humanity abominably as 
a rule. The rare exceptions began with Ridgeley 
Torrence’s three plays in 1912 or 1913, and have in- 
cluded “The Emperor Jones” and “The Chip 
Woman’s Fortune.” 

In this respect the Belasco production of “Lulu 
Belle” breaks new ground. It is true that the two 
chief characters are white; but the dominant atmos- 
phere of the play is furnished by the overwhelming 
mass of Negro actors on the stage, many of whom 
are visibly whiter than the two chief characters them- 
selves. Indeed, the mixed company is so inextricably 
blent that, except for the French vicomte and his 
slumming party, one would take the entire cast to be 
colored. By this double device Mr. Belasco ham- 
strings in advance any possible protest on the basis 
of race-prejudice, beguiles Broadway into seeing dou- 
ble, and makes it easier for the next step—an all- 
Negro cast in a serious presentation of some other 
and more significant slice of Negro life. If this one 
achievement can be clearly grasped by Negroes they 
will realize that they owe a vote of thanks to the 
veteran actor-manager-producer who for half a cen- 
tury has striven to make the stage a realistic mirror 
of life. On our side the earliest response to the play 
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came, unfortunately, from those who had not seen it 
and who were burdened, moreover, with the some- 
what naive notion that the first duty of the stage is to 
present exclusively rich, noble, and educated types of 
black humanity; and this, despite the fact that in their 
own theatres, over which they wield the whip of 
patronage, they invariably prefer the debased types of 
racial representation. However, the matter was soon 
righted—after the critics had been brought face-to- 
face with “Lulu Belle.” And now that the seats for 
that drama can only be had many weeks in advance, 
the value and significance of it begins to come home to 
that portion of the masses interested in things 
theatrical. 

The story of “Lulu Belle” is, briefly, that of a de- 
yotee of “the higher life” who is graduated from the 
cabaret college of the University of Hard Knocks 
into a post-graduate paradise of her own in the Rue 
Marigny, Paris. On her way up she meets and maims 
the soul of an erstwhile respectable young Negro 
from the purer atmosphere of “up-state,” after running 
him through the wringer of her sordid, savage pas- 
sions. He comes out of it a limp slave, forgetful of 
friends and family and of elementary po te 
only to be cast off by the modern Messalina who has 
set her heart on a French nobleman who takes her 
from Harlem to the city on the Seine and establishes 
her in his palatial residence. There she is followed 
by her former lover at the end of a term in a New 
York prison for felonious assault; and there, after a 
fruitless attempt on his part to have her return with 
him to America and love in a cottage, he finally 
throttles the life out of her with his bare hands. 

The scenes are laid in “San Juan Hill,” Harlem and 
Paris, and the aim of the management is to reproduce 
as nearly as possible the actual appearance of the 
localities in which the characters are presumed to live 
and move and have their being. The social back- 
ground is well worked in with a number of actual 
types; the washerwomen at their windows, the casual 
stroller, the street dandy, the prize-fighter, the 
hanger-on, “the big butter-and-egg man,” the re- 
spectable colored citizen and the cabaret “jazz hound.” 
Amid all this welter of characters Miss Lenore Ulric 
who plays the title role is seen to dominate the scene 
from her first entrance on the stage to the moment of 
her spectacular “finish.” The magic of her person- 
ality, as well as of her acting, sheds a garish gleam 
over the sordid situations and stamps her as a great 
actress, in spite of the limitations of the piece. 

For there is no great acting in “Lulu Belle,” but 
there is great impersonating. For great acting is of 
the depths, and “Lulu Belle” is a slice of the surface. 
It has the hard glitter of that surface, but lacks the 


I do not ask for love,—ah! no, 
Nor friendship’s happiness, 
These were relinquished long ago 
I search for something less. 


Lethe 


By Georcia DoucLas JOHNSON 
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rich color of the depths. The dialogue, for instance, 
is the most brilliant and nimble that I have heard for 
some time. But no attempt is made to catch, or even 
hint at, any valid emotional experience beneath the 
surface appearances. In the second act the play- 
wrights shirk the sub-surface values in the situation 
presented; and even in the third—when the news of his 
little boy’s death from sickness and neglect comes 
to George Randall and the human impulse of the 
father beats feebly against the bonds of his degrada- 
tion and surservience to the siren who has wrought 
his downfall—even here, the authors fail to achieve 
poignancy and pathos. A superficial sordidness en- 
gulfs the sweeping possibilities of the dramatic situa- 
tion which they have created. It is as if they had 
made up their minds to cheat the audience out of its 
due share of the romantic values. And in the last 
act, when the action is chopped off at the very moment 
of the murder, the descending curtain denies to the 
audience any assessment of the tragedy in terms of 
reflective or explanatory consequences. It is true that 
the second act rises to crescendos of barbaric passion; 
but no where else do the playwrights “make the 
grade.” 

Miss Lenore Ulric’s conception of the character is 
vivid, arresting and amazingly adequate. The details 
of stage-craft are well attended to—even to the pecu- 
liar voice of the Harlem cabaret singer, which seems 
to have deceived such a critic as Alexander Woolcott 
into thinking that it was a temporary misfortune of 
the gifted actress from Minnesota who gave us 
“Wetona” and “Tiger Rose” in a far different key. 

It was gratifying to note that John Harrington as 
“Butch Cooper,” the Negro prize-fighter, had changed 
from the “darky” type of the rehearsals to a genuine 
colored person in the presented play—much to the 
improvement of his characterization and the enjoy- 
ment of his audience; while Henry Hull as “George 
Randall” almost attained to the dignity of a pathetic 
figure. 

On the whole, the play is impressive and satisfying 
as genuine drama, while the sociologic complications 
give it an added value and significance which put it in 
a class by itself. In detail, there are a few dramatic 
errors which it might be well to iron out, even at 
this late date. For instance, the Negro workers in 
the Salvation Army do not sing Negro spirituals, such 
as, “The Ol’ Time Religion” and “I Want to Be 
Ready,” neither do Harlem cabarets contain back 
rooms large enough to stage glove-contests in. Yet 
the ensemble effect of “Lulu Belle” is one of vivid 
reality, and the result is “something attempted, some- 
thing done” which redounds to the credit of the Amer- 
ican stage. 


I seek a little, tranquil bark 

In which to drift at ease 
Awhile, and then quite silently 
To sink in quiet seas. 
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Survey of the Month 


Awarded annually to an “American of African descent 
for highest achievement,” the Spingarn Medal for 1925 
has been given to Dr. Carter G. Woodson, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., editor of the Journal of Negro Life and 
History. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People announces the terms of the award to Dr. 
Woodson as being: “For ten years’ service in collecting 
and publishing records of the Negro in America, cul- 
minating in the publication of Negro Orators and Their 
Orations and Free Negro Heads of Families in the United 
States in -1830. 

Besides the works mentioned in the terms of the award, 
Dr. Woodson is the author 
of The Education of the Ne- 
gro Prior to 1863, The 
Negro in our History, The 
History of the Negro Church, 
and A Century of Negro Mi- 
gration. The Journal of Ne- 
gro Life and History has 
been published for ten years. 

Born in New Canton, Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Woodson’ was 
graduated from the Douglas 
High School of Huntington, 
West Virginia, of which he 
later became principal. He 
received the degree of Litt.B. 
from Berea College, the de- 
grees of A.B. and A.M. from 
the University of Chicago 
and the degree of Ph.D. 
from Harvard. He was a 
supervisor of schools in the 
Philippine Islands, an_ in- 
structor in M_ Street High 
School, Washington, and 
dean of one of the depart- 
ments of Howard University. 

Among those recommend- 
ing Dr. Woodson for the 
award was J. Franklin 
Jameson, director of the Car- 
negie Institution, Washing- 


ton. 
* * 


The question of residential 
segregation continues to be a 
matter of judicial opinion in 
various parts of the United 
States. 


States Supreme Court dis- 

missed the Curtis case, which 

involved the legality of an agreement among a number 
of property holders not to sell, lease, or rent their prop- 
erty to colored persons, The court held that there was no 
constitutional question involved, and therefore, it lacked 
jurisdiction. 

In Michigan, Judge Leland W. Carr ruled in the cir- 
cuit court that a Negro may own property in a restricted 
subdivision, but may neither occupy it nor rent it to col- 
ored persons. According to Judge Carr’s decision, the 
restriction of the Detroit subdivision stating that “prop- 
erty shall not be sold or leased to persons whose owner- 
ship would be injurious to the locality” bars Negro 
occupancy. 

In Florida, the signing of an order of mandatory in- 
junction by Circuit Judge L. I. Parks, bars further inter- 
ference with the development of a subdivision exclusively 
for colored people in Tampa. The injunction was against 
the erection of signs, intimidation and other attempts on 
the part of whites to drive prospective purchasers from 


In Washington, the United DR. CARTER 


G. WOODSON 


Washington Park. The subdivision is in the center of 
an area north of Tampa Bay and comprises 360 acres. 


A bill has been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Kiess of Pennsylvania to place in the hands of 
Governor Leonard Wood, without accountability to the 
Philippine legislature, the expenditure of receipts from 
taxes on Philippine products imported into the United 
States. Said Senator King, of Utah, in discussing the bill: 


“It is an outrageous proposition, and there is no 
excuse for such a reactionary, arbitrary, and un- 
American measure. . . . The Filipinos are cap- 
able of governing their own 
affairs and of administering 
a government worthy to take 
its place among the civilized 
nations of the earth. [ll 
fight that bill to the finish 
if it ever reaches _ the 
Senate.” 


This proposed legislation 
has been characterized by in- 
dividuals interested in the 
Philippines (including the 
resident commissioner of the 
Islands, Pedro Guevara), as 
a setback to the long-sought 
independence of these pos- 
sessions. 


A resolution, providing for 
a visit of three senators and 
three representatives to the 
Virgin Islands this summet, 
has been adopted by the Sen- 
ate. After failing to report 
the bill for a permanent 
form of government in the 
Islands, because of lack of 
information, the committee on 
territories and insular posses- 
sions instructed Senator Wil- 
lis, of Ohio, to introduce this 
resolution. It empowers the 
visiting committee to investi- 
gate conditions, hold hear- 
ings, and report legislation 
to the next session of 


The fifty-third annual con- 
vention of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 
which met in Cleveland this year, registered its disap- 
proval of southern prejudice in the selection of a conven- 
tion city for its 1926 session. Not being able to guarantee 
all delegates the same privileges and accommodations, 
Chattanooga was forced to yield to Des Moines, Iowa, for 
next year’s conference. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, is a member of the Executive com- 
mittee of the Conference, and Jesse O. Thomas, Forrester 
B. Washington, George E. Haynes, and Charles S, John- 
son are members of division committees. The Cleveland 
Conference heard Charles S. Johnson on the “Substitu- 
tion of Negro Labor for European Immigrant Labor,” 
Lawrence A. Oxley, Director of Colored Welfare Work, 
Forrester B. Washington, T. Arnold Hill, and E, Frank- 
lin Frazier. 

* 

An automobile association similar to the American Au- 

tomobile Association has been formed by colored citizens 
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of Washington, D. C., and incorporated under the name 
of the Federal Automobile Association, Inc. The asso- 
ciation is chartered under the laws of the state of Dela- 
ware and will attempt to reach some 385,000 Negro own- 
ers of automobiles, The officers are Charles E. Hall, 
U. S. statistician, president; Robert J. Nelson, managing 
editor of the Washington Eagle, vice-president; Paul D. 
Scott, realtor, secretary; and William Weaver, advertiser, 
treasurer. Other officials are Charles N. Parker and Fin- 
ley Wilson. 
* 

Concerted effort on the part of a committee of colored 
citizens of Chicago, Ill., has resulted in “matter preju- 
diced to the Negro or any group of citizens being stricken 
from public school texts.” The committee complained to 
the Board of Education against the passage in Hill’s Com- 
munity Life and Civic Problems which read: 

“Indeed, one of the chief causes of the lack of 
progress among the back- 
ward peoples of the earth is 
the fact that their wants 
are limited largely to the 
bodily needs. The famous 
Negro leader, Booker’ T. 
Washington, tried constantly 
to make the members of his 
race dissatisfied with their 
one-room log cabins so that 
they would change their 
shiftless ways and become in- 
dustrious citizens. A _ noted 
traveler tells of an African 
Negro lad whose chief desire 
seems to have been to save 
enough money to buy several 
wives; that done, he would 
quit his job as guide and 
let them work for him the 
rest of his life.” 


After two months of cor- 
respondence and conferences, 
the committee expressed its 
“sincere appreciation” to the 
Board of Education that 
“this matter which affects so 
large a group of people has 
received such effective atten- 
tion.” 

With the simple statement, 
“We are burned out,” Nan- 
nie Burroughs tells the story 
of the $20,000 loss by fire at 
the National Training School 
for Women and Girls of 
which she is president. The 
main building, a frame 
Structure, containing stu - 
dent dormitories, president's 
and teachers’ quarters, chap- 
el, ofices, music room, dining 
rom and_ kitchen were 
burned. Commenting on the 
destruction of her life work, Miss Burroughs said: 

“I have put up in sixteen years of sacrifice and ser- 
vice here, nothing but toil and sacrifice. God has 
been good to us and our friends have been faithful, 
but this catastrope at this time when I am quite tired 
seems more than I can bear. What shall I do is the 
question that has been ringing in my ears since I 
came up the hill and saw the efforts of the years 
going up in flames. The building is in such condi- 
tion that it would be a waste of money to repair it. 
A $100,000 brick building spacious enough for ad- 
ministrative purposes, laboratories and household 
economics is being planned to replace the one de- 
stroyed. Country-wide contributions are being sought 

to make the structure possible.” 


BISHOP JOHN A. GREGG 


Mrs. Alice McNeill was appointed to the District of 
Columbia School Board to fill the vacancy formerly held 
by Mrs. Coralie Franklin Cooke. Mrs. Cooke served on 
the Board of Education for twelve years and was chair- 
man of the personal committee. The law of the District 
of Columbia requires that colored members be placed upon 
the Board of Education. 

Mrs. Georgia Douglas Johnson of the staff of the Sec- 
retary of Labor James J. Davis is making a brief gen- 
eral survey of Ohio industrial conditions. Mrs. Johnson 
will visit industries in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Martins 
Ferry, Middletown, Lima, Xenia, Toledo, and other prin- 
cipal industrial centers of the state. 


Among the guests at a luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria 
in honor of His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, given by the Church 
Peace Union, the World 
Alliance for International 
Friendship, and the Federal 
Council of the Churches of 
Christ, were Dr. W. Y. Bell 
and Dr. George E. Haynes. 
Dr. Bell is the representative 
of the Colored Methodist 
Church in the Federal Coun- 
cil and Dr. Haynes is the 
secretary of the commission 
on the church and race rela- 
tions of the Council. 

Bishop John A. Gregg, of 
the A. M. E. Church, has 
been selected to be the first 
Negro president of Howard 
University. 

The nominating committee, 
recommending the election of 
Bishop Gregg, was com- 
posed of Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, Dr. Charles R. 
Brown, Dr. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Mr. John R. Hawkins, 
Dr. Sara W. Brown, General 
John H. Sherburne, Dr. M. 
O. Dumas, and Dr. U. G. B. 
Pierce. The nomination was 
unanimously adopted by the 
Board of Trustees. 

Bishop Gregg, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Kan- 
sas, is a Bishop of the A. M. 
E. Church, and has served as 
president of Edward Waters 
College in Florida and as 
president of Wilberforce 
University. Much to the sur- 
prise of the public, Bishop 
Gregg on June 22d refused 
to accept the nomination. 


Dr. W. S. Scarborough, former president of Wilberforce 
University, and lately a specialist in farm studies with 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics is 
the author of a bulletin released by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Tenancy and Ownership Among 
the Farmers in Southampton County, Virginia is the title 
of the pamphlet which has to do with the economic con- 
ditions of Negro farmers in a selected district of southern 
Virginia. 


A. Philip Randolph, general organizer of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters and editor of the Messenger 
Magazine, in an address given at the opening of the 
— Exposition, said of the gift of black 
abor: 
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“His was the original labor force of*the new world. 
Upon it rests the first great commercial cities of our 
times. His hard physical labor transformed forbid- 
ding wildernesses into habitable centers. Withal, it 
was the means of releasing for other employment 
thousands of white men, and thus advanced the eco- 
nomic development of America with an astonishing 
acceleration. Verily, black labor established modern 
world commerce, which began with the systematic 
trade in black labor, Negro slaves. A strange para- 
dox this: black labor was commodity as well as the 
producer of commodities for the world market.” 


Mr. Randolph was one of three speakers, the others be- 
ing Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg and Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 

Officials of the Sesqui-Centennial have appointed a com- 
mittee on Negro participation in this huge celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. Plans have been 
completed for the production of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha” by a chorus of Negro singers. 


The Advisory Board of the Division of Negro Welfare 
and Statistics of the state of Michigan at its second an- 
nual meeting reviewed the work of the past year and 
discussed the program for the coming year. 

Director of the Division, C. A. Campbell, reported ac- 
complishments in employment work, placement of colored 
state wards, research into the industrial and agricultural 
possibilities for Negroes as well as Negro population sta- 
tistics. The department reports that the 111,000 Negroes 
in the state constitute 2.7% of the total population—the 
city of Detroit having 80,198 Negroes, an increase of 
nearly 100% above the 1920 U. S. census report; that Ne- 
gro workers represent 3.7% of the employees in industries 
having fifty or more persons employed; and that although 
there are Negro inmates in only 16 of the 83 county poor 
farms, these inmates represent 3.9% of the total number 
committed. 

The Michigan Interracial Commission, recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Groesbeck and consisting of five col- 
ored and five white members, held its organization meet- 
ing following the annual conference of the Division. 
E. Edward Knight of Detroit was elected chairman and 
C. A. Campbell, executive secretary. The colored mem- 
bers of the Commission are Oscar W. Baker, atorney of 
Bay City; Carl Ash, civic worker of Cass County; 
Charles Handy, business man of Flint; Cecil Rowlette, 
attorney of Detroit, and Donald Marshall, welfare worker 
at the Ford plant, Detroit. 

* 


The Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor has 
adopted the following resolution in the interests of Ne- 
gro labor: 

Wuereas, There still exist local unions that dis- 
criminate against Negro workers, and 
Wuereas, It is against the interests of all workers 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER is the director of the Atlanta School 
of Social Work and has contributed articles to the Southern 
Workman, The Crisis, The World Tomorrow, and Opportunity. 

GWENDOLYN BENNETT is a teacher of Art at Howard 
University and has just returned from a year’s study in 
Paris. She will be on the staff of Opportunity during the 
summer. 

COUNTEE CULLEN has just received his degree of Master 
of Arts from Harvard. His first volume of poems, Color, 
is in its fifth edition. 

JOHN MATHEUS is head of the Department of Romance 
languages, West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 

JOSEPH S. COTTER is a poet who lives in Louisville, Ky. 
His work is known to our readers. 

ANNA J. THOMPSON is a graduate student, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

DOROTHY WEST is a young writer who lives in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

WALLACE THURMAN is at present on the staff of the 
Messenger. He is another of the young writers of promise. 


Who’s Who 


both white and colored, to divide the ranks of labor 
along the lines of the Race and sex or religion, there- 
fore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State Fed- 
eration of Labor convention goes on record as op- 
posing race discrimination wherever it manifests jt- 
self, and further, be it 

Resolved, That the State Federation of Labor of 
Pennsylvania pledges itself to do everything in its 
power to do away with race discrimination and in- 
structs its delegates to the American Federation of 
Labor convention to use its influence in order to estab- 
lish complete race equality in all trade unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor. 

* 


The Negro Industrial Commission of the state of Mis- 
souri announces its decision to sponsor less legislation in 
the coming year and stress adequate educational facilities 
for all children of the state, a tuberculosis sanitarium, a 
reformatory for colored youth. A. C. Cobb is the secre- 
tary of the commission and C. C. Hubbard the chairman, 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund will spend $450,000 for 
Negro education in 1926. Established in 1917 by Julius 
Rosenwald to promote Negro education by aiding in the 
erection of school buildings and teachers’ homes, this 
fund is now in operation in 14 southern states. During 
this time 2,889 school buildings and 111 teachers’ homes 
have been built. In the number of teachers’ homes, Mis- 
sissippi stands first with 34. North Carolina with 509, 
leads in schoolhouses and also in the total number of 
Rosenwald buildings erected, 514. 


Dr. E. J. Shephard, president of the North Carolina 
College for Negroes, at the first annual commencement 
of the institution, announces the receipt of a $50,000 do- 
nation. -A gift of B. N. Duke, North Carolina philan- 
thropist, this amount is to be applied to the building fund. 


C. C. Spaulding has announced that the North Caro- 
lina Mutual Life Insurance Company, of which he is 
president, has taken over the assets and liabilities of the 
International Mutual Life Insurance Company of Reids- 
ville, N. C. Through this action, approximately $250,000 
worth of business has been added to Mr. Spaulding’s 


company. 


Mayor James J. Walker of New York City has ap- 
pointed 500 representative citizens to serve on his non- 
partisan committee to survey the city and plan its future 
needs. Among the members of the committee are Vincent 
Astor, Otto H. Kahn, Darwin P. Kingsley, Dwight W. 
Morrow, Senator Nathan Straus, and General Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. Prominent Negroes on the committee are 
W. E. B. Du Bois, James Weldon Johnson, Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, Ferdinand Q. Morton, and John E. Nail. 


HELENE JOHNSON is gerhegs the youngest of the new group 
o Negro poets. She lives in Boston, Mass. 

FRANK HORNE was the winner of the second prize for poetry 
in the Crisis Contest and is a writer as well as one of the 
_young professional men established in New York. 

GUY B. JOHNSON is of the graduate school of the University 
of North Carolina and joint author with Howard Odum of 
The Negro and His Songs and Negro Work Songs. 

CASPER HOLSTEIN is the president of the Virgin Islands 
Congressional Ccuncil. 

WILLIAM E. HARMON is founder and present head of th« 
Harmon Foundation in New York. He is offering a group 
of awards for Negro achievement through the Federal Coun 
cil of Churches. 

HUBERT HARRISON is a writer and lecturer for the Board 
of Education. 

WILLIS N. HUGGINS is a graduate of Columbia and now 
studying at Fordham University, New York. He is a high 
school teacher in the New York Public Schools. 

GEORGIA DOUGLAS JOHNSON is author of Bronze and 
Heart of a Woman. 
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The Typewriter 
(Continued from page 222) 


Boston, Mass. Ah—Gentlemen: In reply to yours 
of the seventh instant would state—”’ 

Every night thereafter in the weeks that followed, 
with Daisy packed off to bed, and Net “gone up to 
pas’ or nodding inobtrusively in her corner, there 
was the chamelion change of a Court Street janitor 
to |. Lucius Jones, dealer in stocks and bonds. He 
would stand, posturing, importantly flicking imagi- 
nary dust from his coat lapel, or, his hands locked 
behind his back, he would stride up and down, 
earnestly and seriously debating the advisability of 
buying copper with the market in such a fluctuating 
state. Once a week, too. he stopped in at Jerry’s, 
and after a preliminary purchase of cheap cigars, 
bought the latest trade papers, mumbling an em- 
barrassed explanation: “I got a little money. Think 
I'll invest it in reliable stock.” 

The letters Millie typed and subsequently dis- 
carded, he rummaged for later, and under cover of 
writing to his brother in the South, laboriously, 
with a great many fancy flourishes, signed each 
neatly typed sheet with the exalted J. Lucius Jones. 

Later, when he mustered the courage, he sug- 
gested tentatively to Millie that it might be fun— 
just fun, of course!—to answer his letters. One 
night—he laughed a good deal louder and longer 
than necessary—he’d be J. Lucius Jones, and the 
next night—here he swallowed hard and looked a 
litte frightened—Rockefeller or Vanderbilt or Mor- 
gan—just for fun, y’understand! To which Millie 
gave consent. It mattered little to her one way or 
the other. It was practise, and that was what she 
needed. Very soon now she’d be in the hundred 
class. Then maybe she could get a job! 

He was growing very careful of his English. Oc- 
casionally—and it must be admitted, ashamedly— 
he made surreptitious ventures into the dictionary. 
He had to, of course. J. Lucius Jones would never 
say “Y’got to” when he meant “It is expedient.” 
And, old brain though he was, he learned quickly 
and easily, juggling words with amazing facility. 

Eventually he bought stamps and envelopes— 
long, important-looking envelopes—and stammered 
apologetically to Millie, “Honey, poppa thought it’d 
help you if you learned to type envelopes, too. 
Reckon you'll have to do that, too, when y’get a 
job. Poor old man,” he swallowed painfully, 
“came round selling these envelopes. You know 
how ’tis. So I had to buy ’em.” Which was satis- 
factory to Millie. If she saw through her father, 
she gave no sign. After all, it was practise, and 
Mr. Hennessey had promised the smartest girl in 
the class a position in the very near future. And 
she, of course, was smart as a steel trap. Even Mr. 
Hennessey had said that—though not in just those 
words. 

He had got in the habit of carrying those self- 
addressed envelopes in his inner pocket where they 
bulged impressively. And occasionally he would 
take them out—on the car usually—and smile upon 
them. This one might be from J. P. Morgan. 


This one from Henry Ford. And a million-dollar 
deal involved in each. That narrow, little spinster, 
who, upon his sitting down, had drawn herself away 
from his contact, was shunning J. Lucius Jones! 

Once, led by some sudden, strange impulse, as 
an outgoing car rumbled up out of the subway, he 
got out a letter, darted a quick, shamed glance about 
him, dropped it in an adjacent box, and swung 
aboard the car, feeling, dazedly, as if he had com- 
mitted a crime. And the next night he sat in the 
sitting-room quite on edge until Net said suddenly, 
“Look here, a real important letter come to-day for 
you, pa. Here ’tis. What you s’pose it says,” and 
he reached out a hand that trembled. He made 
brief explanation. “Advertisement, hon. Thassal.” 

They came quite frequently after that, and de- 
spite the fact that he knew them by heart, he read 
them slowly and carefully, rustling the sheet, and 
making inaudible, intelligent comments. He was, 
in these moments, pathetically earnest. 

Monday, as he went about his janitor’s duties, he 
composed in his mind the final letter from J. P. 
Morgan that would consummate a big business deal. 
For days now letters had passed between them. 
J. P. had been at first quite frankly uninterested. 
He had written tersely and briefly. Which was 
meat to J. Lucius. The compositions of his brain 
were really the work of an artist. He wrote glow- 
ingly of the advantages of a pact between them. 
Daringly he argued in terms of billions. And at 
last J. P. had written his next letter would be decis- 
ive. Which next letter, this Monday, as he trailed 
about the office building, was writing itself on his 
brain. 

That night Millie opened the door for him. Her 
plain face was transformed. ‘“Poppa—poppa, I got 
a job! Twelve dollars a week to start with! Isn’t 
that swell!” 

He was genuinely pleased. “Honey, I’m glad. 
Right glad,” and went up the stairs, unsuspecting. 

He ate his supper hastily, went down into the 
cellar to see about his fire, returned and carefully 
tidied up, informing his reflection in the bathroom 
mirror,“ Well, J. Lucius, you c’n expect that final 
letter any day now.” 

He entered the sitting-room. The phonograph 
was playing. Daisy was singing lustily. Strange. 
Net was talking animatedly to—Miillie, busy with 
needle and thread over a neat, little frock. His 
wild glance darted to the table. The pretty, little 
centerpiece, the bowl and wax flowers all neatly ar- 
ranged: the typewriter gone from its accustomed 
place. It seemed an hour before he could speak. 
He felt himself trembling. Went hot and cold. 

“Millie—your typewriter’s—gone!” 

She made a deft little in and out movement with 
her needle. “It’s the eighth, you know. When the 
man came to-day for the money, I sent it back. I 
won't need it no more—now!—The money’s on the 
mantle-piece, poppa.” 

“Yeh,” he muttered. “All right.” 

He sank down in his chair, fumbled for the pa- 
per, found it. 
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Net said, “Your poppa wants to read. Stop your 
noise, Daisy.” 

She obediently stopped both her noise and the 
phonograph, took up her book, and became ab- 
sorbed. Millie went on with her sewing in placid 
anticipation of the morrow. Net immediately be- 
gan to nod, gave a curious snort, slept. 

Silence. That crowded in on him, engulfed him. 
That blurred his vision, dulled his brain. Vast, 
white, impenetrable. . . . His ears strained for the 
old, familiar sound. And silence beat upon 
them. . . . The words of the evening paper jumbled 
together. He read: J. P. Morgan goes— 

It burst upon him. Blinded him. His hands 
groped for the bulge beneath his coat. Why this— 
this was the end! ‘The end of those great moments 
—the end of everything! Bewildering pain tore 
through him. He clutched at his heart and felt, 
almost, the jagged edges drive into his hand. A 
lethargy swept down upon him. He could not 
move, nor utter sound. He could not pray, nor 
curse. 

Against the wall of that silence J. Lucius Jones 
crashed and died. 


Three Scourges of the Negro Family 
(Continued from page 213) 


it comes to teaching habits of industry I doubt the 
superior efficiency of the school. To ignore the pre- 
sent disintegration of Negro family life and to shift 
the task to other agencies and the schools even 
when they pretend to give the Negro “an indus- 
trial education,” seems to me to be neglecting the 
most important influence in socializing the Negro. 
This does not mean that we should not use all of 
those modern social inventions that are supplement- 
ing family control. They are probably needed more 
in the case of the Negro family than in the case 
of the whites. But social invention often depends 
upon the proper functioning of the home in order 
to be effective. 

The economic factors in the Negro problem are 
in many cases beyond immediate control. The Ne- 
gro will free himself to some extent as he acquires 
education, technical skill and overcomes the burden 
of disease. Let us not forget that the pall of ig- 
norance makes the burden of all of these heavier. 


Skilled Negro Workmen 


(Continued from page 226) 


and Willie are all coming back, and they are good 
enough for me.” Now, no one has a greater appre- 
ciation of the definite line of demarcation between 
the servant and master than my family and I, nor a 
greater distaste for trespass on either side, but we 
interpret that relationship as did Jesus, and make it 
a beautiful thing rather than a vulgar one. The re- 
sult is love, obedience and cheerfulness on one side, 
and gentleness and equal love on the other. 


The National 
Urban League 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


127 East 23rd Street 
New York City 


The National Urban League is an or- 
ganization which seeks to improve the 
relations between the races in America 
and the living conditions among Negroes 
in cities. 

It conducts an industrial department 
to help remove the color line from in- 
dustry. 

The League makes surveys of Negro 
life as a basis for practical work and 
publishes OPPORTUNITY magazine. 

The Executive Boards of the na- 
tional and of the forty local organiza- 
tions are made up of white and colored 
people who have caught the vision of 
social work and believe in justice and 
fair play in the dealing of men with 
each other. 

The “Survey” says: “The League has 
through its technical and scientific ap- 
proach brought to bear upon the race 
question the most sustained modern 
and practical influence that has yet been 
organized. The program was far-sight- 
edly started in advance of a need which 
the migration of Negroes to the indus- 
trial and city centers has made so acute | 
that we must view the National Urban 
League as bearing for the moment the 
brunt of the active present-day program 
of adjustment, and therefore, as being 
one of the most useful social work 
agencies of the country.” 

The League solicits contributions to 
aid in carrying out its program which 
in 1926 will cost $60,000. One may 
| designate his gift for any specific phase 

of the work. 


| L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 


CHAIRMAN 


LLOYD GARRISON 
TREASURER 
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